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$400 IN CASH— 
30 PRIZES 


T’S TIME for another RoTartan 
photo competition. And Rotary’s 
magazine has set aside $400 in cash 
awards for amateur camera enthu- 


siasts in the ranks of Rotary. If 


you're interested, then you ll want 
to read on—and plan to get your 
camera into action. Be sure to read 
the rules (right) carefully, so that 
you will understand fully all the 
conditions of the competition. 





“A Cool Drink,"’ by Leone M. Dooley, Pendleton, Oreg., 
awarded aprizein the human-interest class in a past contest 





Stee 





“The Old Water Wheel!,"’ by J. G. Tannahill, Neptune, N. J., awarded a prize in the scenic class in a past contest 


The Rotarian’s 1940 Photo Contest 


It’s under way, ye camera-toters! Now’s 


no time to dawdle! Read the rules—and 


then start shooting! You may hit a prize! 


In view of the wide interest in past photo contests sponsored by THE Ro- 
TARIAN, and the developments in color photography, it has been decided to 
divide the 1940 contest into three classes: (1) scenic black and white, (2) hu- 
man-interest black and white, and (3) a general competition for transparen- 
cies or prints in full color. It makes no difference as to size of the print or 
transparency. The simplest or smallest photo may be the winner. 

The prizes will be divided into three groups: (1) Scenic black and white 


prints: first prize, $50; second prize, $30; third prize, $20; ten honorable- 
mention prizes of $5 each—total $150. (2) Human-interest black and white: 
each of the above prizes will be duplicated—total, $150. (3) Transparencies 
or prints in full color: first prize, $50; second, $30; and two honorable- 
mention prizes of $10 each—total $100. Grand total of all thirty prizes is 
$400—enough to make any photographer’s fingers twitch. 

Plan now to enter this friendly competition for Rotarians and their 


era 
families! 


Rules to Remember 


pm COMPETITION is limited to Ro- 
tarians and their families (wives, and 
sons or daughters under 21 years of age). 
Employees of Rotary International are no! 
eligible. 

Contestants may submit as many prints and 
transparencies as they wish. 

Each entry should plainly indicate: title, 
class entered, kind of camera and film used, 
and the name and address of the contestant. 
(If entrant is not a Rotarian, state relation- 


ship and the name of the Rotary Club of 


which the relative is a member.) 

Entrants desiring to have their photos re- 
turned should accompany them with suf- 
ficient return postage. Prize-winning prints 
and transparencies will become the property 
of THE Rovainan Magazine, and may be 


used for reproduction whenever desire]. 
All possible care will be exercised in handling 
photos, but no responsibility will be assumed 
by THe Rorartan Magazine for loss or dam- 
age to prints or transparencies submitted. 
Decisions of the judges, whose names will 
be announced later, will be final. 

In case of a tie for one position, those tying 
will share evenly the prize for that position 
and the next following position. 

Entries must be received by THE RorariaNn 
not later than September 15, 1940. An 
extension to October 5, 1940, will be allowed 
to contestants from outside the United 
States and Canada. 

Address all communications, entries, etc., 
to: Contest Editor, THe Rorartan Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Skillful navigation calls for an exact knowledge of a charted course—a 


knowledge that comes only after long study and experience. 


Over a period of years, BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY has acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the requisites of advertising which enables them to render 
complete Art and Plate Work service whether in black and white or in color: 





Avoid the shoals and reefs of the art and mechanics of advertising by placing 
your Photography, Art Work, and Plate production with BARNES-CROSBY. 


Call us in—let us help you with your next mailing piece or advertising material. 


Barnes Cosby Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 6 PHOTC ENGRAVINGS COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. - TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 
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Sir Robert Garran, of Australia 


Wartime Fellow-Feeling 
“The road to a durable peace leads 
through the fields of understanding 
and goodwill. It may seem to be 
a long route, and it is. But the more 
men stray from it, the more urgent 
is the need for those of us who be- 
lieve in service based upon fellow- 
feeling. .. .’’ So believes Australia’s 
distinguished Rotarian, Sir Robert 
Garran, who amplifies this view in 


your August ROTARIAN. 
Working through College 


Do you have a son ready for college 
this Fall? Will he have to work his 
way? Do you think the lessons 
learned in self-discipline and self- 
sufficiency by the working student 
compensate for limited study time? 
Whatever your view, you'll find 
illuminating reading in your August 
ROTARIAN, where Work Your 
Way through College? is debated 


by two college presidents. 


Junk Has a Future 


When the woman in your household 
tosses a collection of old tin cans 
into the refuse barrel, she doesn't 
end their life of usefulness. She 
merely starts them on another! The 
fascinating story of how they re- 
appear in new forms is told in your 
RO 


TARIAN for August. 


beet Anmando! 


By this time every Rotarian knows 
that Rotary's new President is 
Armando de Arruda Pereira, dis- 
tinguished Brazilian Rotarian. But 
what is he like? What are his inter- 
ests? And what activities and char- 
acteristics carried him to Rotary’s 
highest office? These and other 
questions are answered— 


In Your August 


ROTARIAN 





Dr. Jachimowicz Remembered 
By CHESTER J. LANGDON, Rotarian 
Coal Company Executive 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 

We were especially interested in two 
articles in the May Rotarian: Havana Is 
Your Host, by Luis Machado; and My 
Escape from Poland, by Jean de Jachim- 
owicz. We were interested in the first 
because we have reservations made for 
a trip to Havana and know we shall 
have a wonderful voyage and many new 
experiences, even though we have at- 
tended the last seven international Con- 
ventions. We were interested in the 
second article because we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting the good Dr. Jachim- 
owicz on the Resolute on the way to 
Mexico City in 1935 and spending many 
happy hours with him during that Con- 
vention. Our last word from him was 
in the Summer of 1939. 

We shall be glad to contact him again 
and, if he is not too much occupied, have 
him visit this part of our country, as he 
and his good sister had invited all of us 
to visit them in Warsaw when we were 
at the Nice Convention in 1937. 


‘Grateful for Billy’ 

Is Wn. Hints, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Casper, Wyoming 

As one who has been reading quite a 
little for half a century, I wish to say 
a good word for THE RoTarRIANn. I like it 
for its variety. Many topics are treated 
in the magazine which a minister would 
not study in the papers he must take in 
connection with his work. Usually one 
is impressed with the sincerity of the 
writers, and the differing views make 
very good discussion. 

I am grateful for Billy Phelps’ pages. 
He has the critic’s tongue which tastes 
writings. He has preserved the 
literary conscience. He finds good in so 
many quarters and praises where praise 
is due. Many Rotarians probably feel 
guilty in not having expressed appre- 
for Dr. Phelps’ treatment of 


200d 


ciation 


books. 


‘Acting’ Theme Significant 
Believes Mrs. W. M. GRAHAM 
Wife of Rotarian 
Oak Park, Illinois 

I commend THE RortaRIAN for its prac- 
tical and continued efforts to help 
people, young and not so young, make 
better adjustments to the realities of 
living. In particular I wish to commend 
the article Act Your Part!, by Maud 
Scheerer [May issue], for its outstand- 
ing contribution to this service. 

The theme of this article has great 
significance which may be generally 
overlooked because it is not sufficiently 
understood. Most young people do not 
yet realize their need for this particular 
type of training, while most older ones 


Comment on 
Rotarian Articts 


tog ae 


are likely to discredit the value of it. 

It is commonly thought that “acting” 
is superficial, and therefore unreal. It 
is not commonly understood that the 
technique of acting is based on ultra- 
realism, and may therefore be a funda- 
mental and effective help in showing us 
how to become the person we honestly 
wish to be rather than the person which 
timidity, awkwardness, and misunder- 
standing make us appear to be. 

The particular value of the kind of 
study advocated by Miss Scheerer is that 
it helps us to see our own actions 
through the eyes of other people; and 
the importance of this achievement can 
hardly be overestimated, for it is a 
primary factor in all human relations. 


Books Led to Stamp Hobby 
Writes K. K. Das, Rotarian 
Calcutta, India 
The love of books led me to the path 
of the interesting and fascinating hobby 
of stamp collecting. [See Hobbyhorse 


Hitching Post in May Rotarian for Ro- 
tarian Mannel Hahn’s discussion of 
stamp coliecting.] It was on the 19th 


day of August, 1937, that I was reading 
a book on psychology. On a card in the 
book I came to know that I might have 
descriptive folders about psychological 
publications from London by forward 
ing the card. 

I filled out the coupon and posted it 
that very day. After a month I received 
some folders and also a copy of a cata- 
logue. My younger brother was playing 
by my side with the cover. Suddenly 
my sight fell on the stamp. It was, | 
recognized, the portrait of Edward VIII. 
I removed the stamp and kept it in my 
notebook. This was the first time I had 
had a foreign stamp in my possession. 

Every week I received catalogues and 
kept the stamps in my notebook. One 
day I purchased a copy of a weekly 
magazine in which I found a page under 
the heading of “The Young Pals’ 
League.” The object of this league is 
to introduce one to others of different 
places so that they might have good 
understanding about other countries. 





Rotary’s Convention 


What did Rotary's Convention at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, in June mean to you? Did 
you catch a new vision of the job Ro- 
tarians can do? Was it fellowship 
that made the Convention outstanding 
for you? Write out “What Rotary’'s 
1940 Convention Meant to Me" in a 
leitter—not more than 300 words, please 
—to "Talking It Over," care of "The 
Rotarian,’ 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
lll. To win the $3 for the letter judged 
best, it must be received not later than 
July 5, 1940 (or, if you live outside 
North America, not later than August |). 
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Through this organization I got the 
address of several foreign correspond- 
ence clubs. I wrote to them telling my 
wish to have pen friends. My stamp 
collection is being increased day by day. 

Reading THE ROoTARIAN magazine I 
found much of interest in it. I wrote 
to the editor requesting him to publish 
my name as a stamp collector wishing 
to exchange stamps with other Rotar- 
ians. In due time my name was pub- 
lished and I received many interesting 
responses from fellow Rotarians. Now 
my correspondents or pen friends, what- 
are scattered all over the 
5,000 


ever you say, 
world, and I am in possession of 


different foreign stamps. 


Bouquet for Crowder 

From Amos C. PENcE, Principal 

Robert K. Toaz Junior High School 

Long Island, New York 

Please extend my congratulations to 
the author of Our Parasitic Children 
[by Farnsworth Crowder, May Rorar- 
IAN]. I have not read a more clear ex- 
position of a recent general modern 
trend. I thought the possible solutions 
were very sound. The staff of our school 
are enjoying this article also. 


‘Road to Good Reading’ 

By F.Loyp Gerrit Hoek, Rotarian 

Supervising Principal 

Paterson, New Jersey 

We have been using THE ROTARIAN in 
our library for three years. The real 
value that has been found in it is not in 
its gracing the shelves of our library and 
being read by a few, but in its use as a 


means of starting boys and girls, espe- 
cially boys, on the road to good read- 


ing. One boy who is on the verge of 
being sent to a State home for boys was 
“introduced” to THE RoTARIAN. He never 
cared to read and could see no point to 
it. How he managed to pass in his 


scholastic work is to a degree a mys- 
tery, though he has a good retentive 


mind and this might account for his re- 
membering facts in class. He read an 
article in one issue, and, believe it or 
not, has become so enthused with this 
magaziné that he constantly questions 
me as to when the next one is to arrive. 


Compton's Article ‘Admirable’ 
Says F. E. Daruinc, Rotarian 
Plumbers Association Executive 
Fall River, Massachusetts 

One of the admirable articles in the 
February ROTARIAN was Science Is Not 
Enough!, by Arthur Holly Compton. I 
have read it several times, and each 
time I am thrilled by it. 

I have been a member of the Fall 
River, Massachusetts, Rotary Club for 
15 years, its Treasurer for the past two 
years. I am also the secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Association of Mas- 
ter Plumbers and the managing editor 
of a magazine called Progress, which is 
published by that Association in alli- 
ance with the State Master Plumbers 
Associations of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. With your kind permission, we 
are reprinting the article by Dr. Comp- 
ton, as we would like to have it read by 
every member of our industry. 
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Military Academy and Junior College | 


NEAR KANSAS CITY 






61st vear. High school and two years 


a ege work. Accredited high scho 
stic standards. All sports: beautitu am 
s. ¢ Swimming poo! gym, 
um. Mus bating, dramatics. Riding 
ta ~ € Sch t idly Spirit 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 49TH YEAR 


At northern entrance to Skylin 





— Jacon acavemy 


e Drive. 





repares Deore & or college or busin ugh 
tics. . ors welc og Write 
v t I eI 
COL. JOHN c. ‘BOGGS. ee 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 





MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys school in the West (97th year Fully ao 
credited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic instruc 
tion. Progressive courses. Modern buildings, $200,000 
‘ym. Indoor swimming pool, rifle range. Golf courso. 
ive athletic fields. 96 acres. Reasonable rate. Catalog. 


M. HITCH, Superintenden 
40c Juao sT. BOONVILLE, MIssoURI 








BUSINESS 


INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
TEN SCHOOLS ... ALL IN INDIANA 
Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis. 





Courses Accounting, Standard Secretarial, Executive 
Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenographic. Free Place 
ment Service. 38th year. Co-ed. High school graduates 


For Bulletin, address 


and college trained young people 


Registrar, Box 353, INDIANAPOLIS, 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


11 buildings, 9 built by U. 8. Government Fully a 
credited Special Department pre ne for Gove 
Acad é R.O.T.¢ Post-Graduat nd Jur Ss ‘ 
A ling g “ mit ? 
50 ! i Te au 1} 
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For ill at ted catalog addres Dept. T, Columbia, Tenn 
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ENTUCK INSTITUTE 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 






Oldest private military hool r America 
Fully accredited Prepares for college or 
busi ness 
' id spring € ns on beau 
near Louisy iM Wi nter se n in ft | 
at Venice, Florida n the land of perpe nst 
Boys enjoy healt hful land and water sports a ‘ 
ho interruption to studies For is atalog id 


Col. Chas. B. aimee, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 


CHREINER INSTITUTE 


A SovuTHeRnN ScHootr FOR 





High School and Junior College De 
partments, all fully accredited En 
dowed. Military. Small Classes. Su- 
pervised Study. Ideal winter climate. Sixty miles 
from San Antonio. For literature write 


J. J. DELANEY, President, 
Box A, Kerrville, 





Texas 
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_ ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


G in 60 colleges Fully accres 
at asst preparing for S. Govern str 

é and Merchant Marin \ 8 Bar 
Mo de rate rate No extra Separate eaten school 

Ss naval cam, 

Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U. S. N. (Ret.) 
Supt. Catalog. Box T, Toms River, N. } 















LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





j CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 months. X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years. 


Catalog sent postpaid on request. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3428 E. Lake St.. M.nneapolis, Mina. 





St. Christina 


Cooperstown, New York 


Girls—7-18 years 
Episcopal Church School Cultural-Vocational pro- 
gram Gracious living while learning te nts Stu- 
dents admitted any time Limited number boys ac 
cepted in Jower School. Catalog upon request 
Louisa Haven Lawton, M.A., Director 





SUMMER CAMPS 








FOR GIRLS 





jirle 4,a9e groups) 6- 19 
\ 


a Fen 





Rea te $18.5 0 a week at «. Mrs. H. i. Lorenz, 
P.O. Box 424, Sonninsten, vt. Affiliated with Kamp 
Kaaterskill for Boys, Pownal, Vt. and Garden 
Island Camp for adults, Lake Champlain 





OODLAND KAATEDSIKILE 


FOR BOYS 





POWNAL, 
VERMONT 
For Christian Boys, Four age i pro 
gram of activity. Trips. Riding. Trained «taff. Vhys an 
Complete equipment. $18.50 wk 19th Season Catalog 
H. J. caves Dir., Box 424, pasninghon Ve 
Affiliated with Camp Woodland, Londonderry, Vt., for giris 
and Garden Island Camp for acu Lake Champlain 





FROM the letters of comment on “This Tip- 
ping Business,” the debate-of-the-month for 
June, the following was selected contest 
winner. For announcement of another letter 
contest, see page 2 of this issue.—Editors. 


Tipping Now a Tax 
ToM HENDERSON, 
Insurance Underwriter 
Yanceyville, North Carolina 
The trouble with tipping is that it 
has degenerated from a gratuity into a 


Says Rotarian 


tax. The custom has become a profit- 
eering racket instead of a 
freewill expression of ap 
preciation and_= gratitude. 
Where formerly the gift of 
a nickel or a dime brought 
a smile to the 
menial who serves us, 
paltry sums rate the 
“cheap skates” in 
the financial lexicon of those who are 
content to be hewers of wood, drawers 


face of the 
now 
such 
donors as 
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Linemen Who Have Used 
The Nicopress Method of | 
Splicing and Dead-Ending 

Recommend It 





f - = 

E Unconditionally 
h They know that with the light, com- 
} ; hans ‘ 

} pact Nicopress Tool and Nicopress 
t Sleeves it’s a simple job to make 


mi 
' # ; . . . . . 
h | tight, uniform splices, either in the 


air or on the ground. 


Nico Nicopress Splices and Dead-Ends 
Steeve have a strength equaling or exceed- 
ing the rated breaking strength of 
the conductors. The conductors 
will not pull out and the joints 
have lasting high conductivity. 


Practical — economical — efficient — 
the Nicopress method of Splicing 
and Dead-Ending will deliver un- 
surpassed service for you as it has 


for others. Write for details and 





prices today. 
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Offset Dead-End 
installed on 
Conductor 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 







Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Export Distributor—tnternational Standard Electric 
Corp., New k, N.Y. 











of water, and passers of plates in the 
game of life and living. Tipping has 
thus become a privilege of the rich, 
and indulgence of its habits puts a se- 
vere strain upon those of us who are 
in moderate circumstances, but want to 
make a good appearance and keep 
within the good graces of those who 
Wait upon us in public places. 

I sometimes think that promiscuous 
giving is of doubtful value, and I am 
often reminded of the philosophy of 
the aged and bed-ridden Pierce Sharp, 
whose wife, Sary Ann, is also old and 
infirm. Last Winter, during the heavy 
rains, a kind-hearted neighbor cut and 
hauled Pierce a load of firewood. It 
happened to be of the water-oak spe- 
cies, thoroughly sogged, and the more 
heat applied to it, the more water it 
exuded. Pierce said to Sary Ann, as 
she threw a log on the andirons: 

“Sary Ann, that dang wood wouldn't 
burn in Hades with the damper turned 
down. ’Tain’t nothing nobody gives you 
worth a tinker’s damn nohow.” 

Perhaps, after all, the late John D. 
Rockefeller set us a good example in 
the field of tipping. A dime is a safe 
limit on any occasion. 


AS ANNOUNCED in the June ''Rotarian,” 
the response to “Our Parasitic Children” 
in the May issue was so large that three 
winning letters were selected, the third 
of which follows. Also shown here is the 
winning letter in the same letter contest 
from outside the North American Continent. 


‘Parasitic’ Cases Exaggerated 
Asserts ANN HARWOOD 
Daughter of Rotarian 
Hillsdale, Michigan 
After my resentment cooled somewhat 
toward Farnsworth Crowder’s Our Para- 
sitic Children, I decided to 
speak for the “children,” be- 


ott ing one of them myself. 
<= ‘e I think that Mr. Crowder’s 


cases are exaggerated and 

definitely contradictions of 

the average. He writes of 

young people who have been 

so pampered by their par- 
ents that, quite naturally, they have no 
judgment of monetary values—and he 
even seems to blame the poor children 
for it, not the parents! 

I say that the ideas of the few young 
people Mr. Crowder writes about are not 
representative of American youth. Why? 
Because ours has been a depression- 
bound generation. Although it may seem 
hard for older people to understand, our 
memory begins and ends with the word 
“depression”; “good times” are just as 
much of a legend to us as peace is. If 
any of us are still floating around with 
my-father-owns-the-mint ideas, it is the 
result of superfluous padding on the part 
of the adults. 

American youth works hard, too. 
We've had to work for the things we 
want. Like many others, I am 18, and 
working my way through college. Be- 
sides carrying a full course at Hillsdale 
College, I work 24 hours a week at a 
part-time job, and I’m darned glad to 
have the opportunity. I am only typical. 
Most of my friends, both boys and girls, 






work and study too. We know the value 
of 5 cents as well as $5.... 
Moreover, Mr. Crowder’s solution of 
the problem is particularly vague. We 
all can’t go around continually doing 
vital things. We are struggling against 
a world that has licked hundreds of 
adults. Most of us won’t be anything 
more scintillating than common, every- 
day workers. The so-called “parasitic” 
class of juveniles usually ends up in a 
safe little niche, so why waste worry on 
it? The greatest problem faces those 
young people born in less opportune 
circumstances, who never have a 
chance, and who are rapidly becoming 
bitter against a world they can’t fight. 
Will you grudge them a helping hand? 


Children Are Not Parasitic 

Insists Mrs. GEORGE C. BARLAND 

Wife of Rotarian 

Wahiawa, Hawaii 

If children are parasitic, the parents 
have no one to blame but themselves. 
I have four children, each 
having as different a_ per- 
sonality as is possible, I be- 
lieve, for children in one 
family. 

The oldest, a boy of 10, 
has always been an extraor- 
dinarily dependable child. 
At 6 he could be trusted to 
walk alone two miles across the city 
to meet his father coming home from 
the office. When he was 7, he preferred 
staying alone with his two little sis- 
ters when we were out in the evening, 
rather than have me get a woman in. 
For 5 or 10 cents he would help the 
4-year-old girl get into bed, turn out the 
lights, and go to bed himself when his 
favorite radio program was over. 

Since he was 8 I’ve never had anyone 
stay with the children in the daytime 
unless I were going to be gone more 
than two hours. Now that he is 10 he 
gets up at 6 in the morning and squeezes 
the orange juice for a family of six, 
sets the breakfast table, makes the 
toast, getting everything in readiness 
so that all I have to do is make the 
cereal. He can feed his little brother, 
aged 18 months, and get him ready for 
bed. He seldom asks for spending 
money... . 

The oldest girl, now 7, is lazy and 
selfish. If I ask her to do some little 
thing, she either says, “No, I don’t want 
to,” or says that she will do it if I give 
her 25 cents. These actions I lay to the 
fact that she is the apple of her father’s 
eye and has been badly spoiled, which 
is our fault, not hers. 

The third child, a girl of 4, tries her 
little 4-year-old best to be a help. She 
tells me daily that she is going to pick 
up all the toys and things on the floor 
so that all I will have to do is to sweep 
and dust. She is always willing to run 
an errand or help her baby brother. 

Again I say that children are not para- 
sitic. They love to be given responsi- 
bilities and to feel that they are help- 
ing a grown person. Start teaching 
them when they are very young and 
you'll be surprised to find how much 
help a 10-year-old can be! 
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E spectaLiy to that section of our 
audience which is now steeling itself 
for its annual purple-faced, teary-eyed 
sneeze through the hay-fever months 
we would introduce RoGer P. Woot 
HOUSE, Ph.D. Few men know more 
about his subject. Chemical and bo 
tanical research on it has filled his last 
quarter century, and he has directed 
the hay-fever laboratory of a Yonkers, 
N. Y., chemical company since 1919 
Pollen Grains, a technical tome of 550 
pages, is but one of his many con 
tributions to the literature of science 
He's an Immediate Past Vice-President 
of the Rotary Club of Yonkers. 
* * * 

Ivor Brown, English auther and 
critic, lives in Hampstead, the London 
suburb to which he alludes in his ar 
ticle on Britain in wartime. An Oxford 
scholar, he entered the Home Civil 
Service at 22, but resigned to write. 
That career has seen him as long 
time London dramatic critic and 
“leader writer” for the Manchester 
Guardian, dramatic critic of the Satur 
day Review and other publications, 
and university lecturer on the art of 
the theater. One of the recent of his 
score of novels, political treatises, and 
essays 1S The Great and the Goods. 

* * * 

The people and problems of the 
West and South are favorite themes 
of Writer and Teacher O. K. ARM 
STRONG—probably because he was born 
in and lives in Missouri where those 
two sections of the United States seem 
to converge. His books and many mag 
azine articles cover such fields as rural 
journalism, the old slave days, and 
biography. He is a member of the 
foreign-affairs committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

* * ~ 

It’s an authoritative and, we think, 
mighty irresistible voice behind this 
month’s fishing yarn. BEN East is out- 
door editor of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press, and a member of the 
local Rotary Club. . . . DAvip BURPEE 
is the president of the famous Pennsyl- 
vania seed business which his father 
founded. . . . EpGar F. W!rtTMACK, our 
cover artist for this issue, is a New 
York illustrator whose work has ap 
peared in many leading magazines in 
the United States. 

—THE CHAIRMAN 
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More Clubs ... More Friends! 


By Armando de Arruda Pereira 


President, Rotary International 


a CITIZEN of any country 
who has joined the democratic 
movement of noble inspiration 
which we call Rotary, has pledged 
himself to serve—to serve with 
whole heart the welfare of man- 
kind. This he must do without 
hesitation and ceaselessly if Ro- 
tary is to be, and is to remain, a 
world force for goodwill, better 
understanding, and peace. 

Today is the tomorrow of yes- 
terday. Let us use the experi- 
ence of yesterday in our Rotary 
efforts of today so that we may 
obtain results compatible with 
our principles and goal. 

Our ideal must be better known. 
Thus we must spread Rotary and 
its magnificent work ever more 
widely. We must let no oppor- 
tunity pass to increase the senti- 
ment for better understanding 
and for codéperation and collabo- 
ration among all men of goodwill. 

When organizations and politi- 
cal institutions of extraordinary 
powers could not prevent the out- 
break of the hecatomb which 
threatens to demolish centuries of 
European civilization, surely 212,- 
000 Rotarians scattered over many 
countries could not have had suf- 
ficient strength to remove the 
malentendus or to resolve the 
complicated problems which 
brought a conflict of such shock- 
ing magnitude. 

That is exactly the point. For 
this reason we must endeavor to 
increase world friendship, to aug- 
ment greatly our own numbers, 
for by mutual comprehension, 
which is a fruit of friendship, we 
can help to diminish the probabil- 
ities of short circuits between the 
peoples of the nations. 

More Clubs! More friends! Is 
that a valid appeal in times so 
dark and disheartening? I believe 
it is. Pessimism, however excus- 
able it may now seem, will get us 
nowhere. We must put down any 
impulse to lapse into that atti- 


tude of “we can do nothing now.” 
For there is much, perhaps more 
than ever before, that we can do. 
We can, to repeat, form new Ro- 
tary Clubs. In many parts of the 
world, Rotary has but made a 
start. Its real growth there still 
lies ahead. We can begin to build 
on that initial effort. In lands 
where Rotary is already strong, 
many little towns need, and would 
welcome, our vitalizing, revivify- 
ing ideal and the work it stim- 
ulates. Opportunities to aid Ro- 
tary’s growth lie before almost 
every Rotary Club. Each can 
make certain that it has filled all 
vacant classifications for which 
good timber is available. While 
we shall probably set no records 
in Rotary extension in coming 
months, our efforts should be even 
greater than if that were our goal. 

Rotary’s principle of Vocational 
Service and its strength as a 
world fellowship of business and 
professional men are the two as- 
pects of its composition that make 
it unique. More Clubs and more 
active classifications will make 
more Rotarians, and more Rotar- 
ians—well schooled in Rotary 
thought and action—will make an 
ever-greater world fellowship 
which may well be our answer to 
the threats of the times. 

The future of Rotary can be, 
yes, shall be,- greater than it has 
been in the past. Rotary shall 
survive and serve in every coun- 
try where there is liberty of 
thought, freedom for social collab- 
oration, and sane democracy. In 
the words of our Board of Direc- 
tors of the past Rotary year: “ 
Rotary is based on the ideal of 
service, and where freedom, jus- 
tice, truth, sanctity of the pledged 
word, and respect for human 
rights do not exist, Rotary cannot 


Rotary’s new President calls for revitalized 
service to combat the doubt of this dark day. 


live nor its ideal prevail. These 
principles, which are indispensa- 
ble to Rotary, are vital to the 
maintenance of international 
peace and order and to human 
progress.” 

As one of your humblest fellow- 
mates who is immensely thankful 
for your generosity in appointing 
him to this high and honorable 
position, I cherish the sincerest 
belief in the power of friendship 
and commonsense. Therefore, | 
call upon Rotarians to serve in 
the defense of humanity. This be- 
speaks more enthusiasm than 
ever, more desire to attain, more 
will to do, more energy to carry 
out the principles of Rotary. 

We speak of Spartan courage, 
Spartan discipline, Spartan law. 
Lycurgus was the leader who 
gave Sparta its historic reputa- 
tion. Military strategy seems to 
have been one of his many duties, 
for one day someone asked him 
why he had not fortified Sparta. 
Sweeping his hand over endless 
columns of helmeted warriors, Ly- 
curgus answered: “There thou be- 
holdest the walls of Sparta and 
every man a brick.” 


Srantans, let each of us 
serve as a strong brick in the wall 
of Rotary—a wall that protects 
tolerance from intolerance, love 
from hatred, fair play from chi- 
canery, broad-mindedness from 
bigotry. Our world has far too 
many walls of the grim, death- 
dealing sort, but how it needs a 
wall of friendship that will be 
proof against all that is base in 
the human family and a wind- 
break for all that is splendid. Ro- 
tary can lengthen that wall and 
can cement it with goodwill. We 
have a task, Rotarians! Let us do 
it in the name of tomorrow. 





Cur Guest Editorial of the Month 





Life in Wartime Britain 


A Londoner surveys the vast upheaval in normal human 
routines, and in it notes lessons useful in peacetime.* 


By Ivor Brown 


= WHO take the stern 


view of life are apt to say that 
peace softens and spoils a genera- 
tion. Talk about the silken aalli- 
ance of peace is as old as Shake- 
speare and has never wholly dis- 
appeared That is a_ shoddy 
enough argument for war, but it 
has the value of reminding us how 
easy certain things had become 
for the public with only.a little 
money in its purse in the Great 
Britain of 1939 
Travel, for example. 
comparatively small country, dis- 
tance had been annihilated. not 
only by the airplane, but also by 
the ubiquitous motorcar and mo- 


In sucha 


tor bicycie which enabled ail and 
sundry to be half across England 
in half a day. Hills and the sea 
were at everyman’s door. For 
those who had no private vehicle 
there was the popular motorbus 
which linked well-nigh every vil- 
lage in the country with the chain 
store and the cinema of the mar- 
ket town. Express trains became 
ever more rapid and luxurious 
and the 400-mile journey from 
Giasgow or Edinburgh to London 
had been reduced to six hours. 
Then, with the declaration of 
war, all that was over. Private 
flying vanished from the air. Pet- 
rol was so strictly rationed that 
many people decided to lay up 
their cars. Bus and train services 
were radically cut and speeds re- 
duced. There was a rush to buy 
bicycles: there was even a scram- 
ble to drag out the discarded dog- 
cart and wagonette of Edwardian 
days and purchase a suitable har- 
ness horse which would draw 
these veterans at the spanking 
rate of eight or ten miles an hour. 
So what occurred was the re- 
turn of distance to British life. To 
the soaring, roaring planes of the 
R.A.F. (Royal Air Force) above, 
distance meant less than ever, but 
on the ground it was itself again. 
In August the milestone, as o!d as 
the Roman roads, was a mean- 
* This article, a veritable social document, 


was written before the British Parliament 


gave the Prime Minister sweeping con- 
scriptional powers on May 22. 
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ingless article,a mere relic. Even 
the small-car motorist flashed by 
one every 90 seconds. He scarcely 
regarded these venerable memen- 
tos of the ancient traveller’s hard 
labor. But now, with war de- 
clared, they began to mean very 
much indeed to the wayfarer as 
he urged a flagging horse or ped- 
alled wearily away on his bicycle. 
To the pedestrian a milestone is 
an even larger matter. If people 
went by train, they found two 
trains a day instead of six or eight 
and a two hours’ journey pro- 
longed to four or five. 
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been so much destroyed by the 
habit of going by bus to the coun- 
try town for all shopping and 
pleasuring, began to renew itself, 
and the number of évacués from 
the big towns who were now pack- 
ing the hamlets made all the more 
urgent the task of making the vil- 
lage a vital unit once again. 

In the suburb of Hampstead, for 
example, a great favorite with 
London families owing to its high 
and airy situation, it was esti- 
mated that at least a third of the 
population left in September, 1939 
—that is, 30,000 out of 90,000— 








True, things improved. Extra 
rations of petrol for people who 
could prove commercial and pro- 
fessional necessity before long re- 
stored some traffic to the road and, 
after the first stresses of mobiliz- 
ing men, munitions, and industry, 
the railways had a little increase 
of service and speed and improved 
their running schedules. But, on 
the whole, there was once more a 
sense of distance and of isolation 
in a country which had almost 
wholly lost it. 

Inconvenient as this might oc- 
casionally be, it had its compensa- 
tions. The village life, which had 


and those mostly the wealthier 
members of the community. Such 
mass movements played havoc 
with the fortunes of the local 
shopkeepers (not all the fugitives 
paid up in full before leaving) and 
created considerable confusion in 
borough finance, already embar- 
rassed by the necessity of provid- 
ing for air-raid protection. Land- 
lords found it extremely difficult 
to collect rents, while the taxation 
on their property rose to stagger- 
ing heights. 

The social effects of the great 
dispersion from the towns were in 
many ways curious. There was 
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bparel has changed, tending to slacks. . 





the case of the big country houses, 
the stately homes of England, 
with their ample architecture in 
the Palladian style, built for an 
age of semiservile labor when 
housemaids and kitchenmaids and 
sardeners and grooms were to be 
had for a pittance and taxation 
had scarcely begun to exist. Shat- 
tering indeed were the imposts of 
the new war—income tax up to 7s. 
and soon to be 7s. 6d. in the pound 
—and with the surtax on the larg- 
est incomes rising to the sum of 
17s. in the pound on their upmost 
levels, surely the country gentle- 
men, who had been a long time 
sinking in these heavy financial 
seas, would now be finally sub- 
merged. But, for the time being, 
the war helped quite a number of 
these owners of huge or derelict 
rural properties. The white ele- 
phant could be harnessed to the 


Thus many business people, ac- 
customed to daily journeys in a 
crowded train to and from a drab 
City office, suddenly found them- 
selves resident in some horseback 
hall, whose owner had been res- 
cued from near bankruptcy and 
was enjoying the surprise of his 
life by obtaining a tenant for a 
mansion long deemed unsaiable. 
Most amusing of all was the case 
of the big Labor organizaticns, 
train-union executives, etc., who 
found themselves ensconced in 
the parks and paddocks and pal- 
aces of the idle rich and transact- 
ing the business of boiler makers 
or steel puddlers amid the family 
portraits and stags’ heads of some 
ancestral mansion. 

Some maintain that the big 
businesses of London and other 
great cities, having discovered 
that they can maintain their com- 








service of commerce, education, or 
the State. 

The banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other big firms which 
had moved out of London took 
many of these mansions over as 
temporary premises. The metro- 
politan schools were only too glad 
to occupy others, and the great 
dining-rooms where the 18th-Cen- 
tury gentlemen had dined and 
swilled and slept over their port 
were suddenly transformed into 
classrooms echoing with English 
history or French verbs or offices 
clattering with typewriters and 
conducting the nation’s finances. 
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. . These salesmen used to drive cars. Fuel rationing put them awheel. 


merce without paying huge rents 
for large metropolitan offices, will, 
after the war, continue to reside 
in the quarters of the country gen- 
tlemen and keep up only a small 
office in the City for purposes of 
contact and communication. This, 
I think, is unlikely to happen. In 
most cases the rusticated staff 
have had enough of country life 
(they struck a particularly hard 
Winter for their new experience) 
and would far prefer return to- 
ward the suburb and the City and 
the daily business train to pro- 
longed existence in an isolation 
which, to the natural town dwel- 
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EVEN patches of park in city areas 
must produce in wartime. This one, 
Tavistock Square in London, is grow 
ing cabbages. The spot is familiar 
to British Rotarians, who are carry 
ing on valiantly in Rotary, for in near- 
by Tavistock House are headquarters 
of Rotary in Britain and Ireland 





ler, is only glorious in Sum- 
mertime and not always then 

One thing that wartime ex- 
perience proved was the in 
compatibility of the urban 
and rural types and ways of 
living. A minority of the town 
workers may have enjoyed the 
change, with its great chances of 
cheap exercise and fresh air, but 
most of them missed the old sur- 
roundings. There are many now 
to whom the press and show of a 
crowded shopping street have be- 
come the warmth and light ot life 
itself. 

Then there were the new-style 
cottagers, the families who stayed 
in the country while the father 
went up to town either for the day 
or for five days a week, “pigging 
it” in one room of his old town 
house or flat or taking a room ata 
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club or hotel. He would return 
from his office desk on Friday 
night or Saturday morning and 
hurl himself into pastoral activi- 
ties. These new-made rustics nat 
urally took seriously the Govern- 
ment’s behest to raise more food 

There is no zealot like a recruit. 
They achieved prodigies of dig- 
ging not only in their gardens, but 
also in patches of waste or un- 
broken land, thus discovering that 
the good earth, about which poets 
and ballad singers are apt to be so 
voluble, is in its natural state a 
not-so-good compound made up of 
roots as thick as ropes, of weeds as 
tough as steel cords, and of stones, 
flints, and other unfruitful objects. 


S.. LL, it was grand exercise and 
enjoved—for a while. Napoleon 
sneered at the English as a nation 
of shopkeepers. Hitler, like the 
Kaiser a quarter of a century ago, 
created instead a race of spade 
wielders. Was it not officially 
given out that the battles of 1940 
would owe as much to the humble 
cabbage patch as to the playing 
fields of Eton? 

None took to these agricultural 
exercises more eagerly than the 
intellectuals. Their cottage gar- 
dens, which had once echoed with 
the week-end talk of “isms” and 
ideologies, now resounded with a 
more literal spadework and the 
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cries of livestock. To keep poul- 
try and even pigs was not only a 
source of petty profit, but a mai- 
ter of public duty. When, at the 
end of January, one of London’s 
publishers gallantly gave perhaps 
the Winter’s only big party of 
this kind and entertained hun- 
dreds of politicians, publicists, au- 
thors, professors, critics, and the 
like under one roof of revelry, the 
conversation of the myriad groups 
seemed to run far more upon the 
output of eggs than on the output 
of novels. 

Such conditions of living have 
inevitably made for increased in- 
formality of dress. Evening dress 
almost disappeared from the Lon- 
don scene. At such occasions as 
theatrical first nights, morning 
clothes were almost universal, 
and at the aforementioned pub- 
lisher’s party, where the invita- 
tion had definitely suggested any 
and every variety of*attire, there 
were scarcely any “stiff shirts” 
and many varieties of what might 
be called “drinking tweeds.” 

It was a ruinous Winter for 
dressmakers and milliners, and 
many such small businesses had 
to close. In daytime, women took 
largely to the wearing of trousers 
for general use and not specifi- 
cally for war work or open-air oc- 
cupations. In shopping streets in 
the suburbs one saw a morning 


JOYFUL REUNIONS like this (left) 
between young évacuées and parents 
are made possible by occasional “See 
the Children” excursions from London. 


THROUGHOUT rural Britain, the quiet 
halls of old baronial mansions, castles, 
and estates now echo the clatter of 
typewriter and adding machine and 
the chant of school children con- 
jugating French verbs. Some of the 
city firms may make these temporary 
premises permanent, it has been said. 











flow of housewives in “slacks” 
with scarves tied round their 
heads instead of hats, a hat being 
a form of garment which seems to 
be increasingly discarded by both 
sexes. Footwear became much 
sturdier and the hard and snowy 
weather of the Winter evoked a 
strange assortment, including 
well-lined boots that would have 
been coveted by the Eskimos 

The London women, thus 
scarved at the top and trousered 
and booted below, began to look 
like some creature of the polar re- 
gions, leaving her igloo. 

The last war saw a great bioad- 
ening of moral standards. This 
one started with those standards 
so elastic that no further expan- 
sion was needed or possible. One 
noticed rather more drunkenness 
in the streets; public drunkenness 
had been reduced almost to noth- 
ing before the war. There was a 
pleasant levelheadedness in evi- 
dence everywhere, and those who 
remember the spy mania and ab- 
surd rumor mongering of the last 
war could congratulate themselves 
that the British could this time be- 
come martial without becoming 
neurotic or even downright mad. 
The fact that during the Winter 
the war was largely in suspense, 
except at sea, allowed people to 
settle down to it without panic or 
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hvsteria. The rationing of food, 
when it came, was of so mild a 
form that it provided little more 
nuisance than that involved in 
handling the coupons. 
Entertainment was, for a while, 
somewhat demoralized. After the 
theaters had been permitted to re- 
open, the taste moved away from 
“straight” and serious plays to re- 








vues, some of which were really 
pretty and witty and worthy of 
adult attention, and also to musi- 
cal shows with a good deal of fem- 
inine display and no other claim 
to patronage whatsoever. 

One interesting feature of the- 
atrical life was the restoration of 
the provincial stage as a scene of 
visitation by the London plays and 
players. These theaters were the 
first to reopen and the leading act- 
ors, foreseeing no London season 
that Autumn, went out on tour 
with their London productions. 
Where there were star casts the 
receptions were excellent. The 
country thus enjoyed a_ better 
spread of dramatic art than it had 
had for some time, and the Lon- 
don players were prudently re- 
minded that the drama is not just 
a West End embellishment, but a 
national possession. 


= publishers had to fight ris- 
ing costs of production and were 
compelled to increase the price of 
books by about 10 percent, which 
involved them in a rather bitter 
dispute with the lending libraries. 
Paper-covered sixpenny books be- 
came more popular than ever, but 
a modest increase was inevitable 
there too. These handy and cheap 
little reprints (and sometimes 
new beoks as well) cut heavily 
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into the magazine market and sev- 
eral of the once prosperous lead- 
ers in that once popular kind dis- 
appeared. It was a pity, because 
the magazine brought a kind of 
novelty and surprise to patrons 
every month. What sort of story 
would So-and-So give us this time? 
It was a survival of Victorian fam- 
ily life. 

Moreover, the magazines were 
great schools of authorship, for the 
short story is a most difficult and 
exacting medium and demands a 
verbal economy and a neatness 
of constructive skill which the 
novel need not possess. One 
would have thought that war 
tasks, with their tedious waiting 
and “broken time” in ambuiance 
and fire brigade and A.R.P. posts, 
would have stimulated the maga- 
zine trade and the taste for short 
stories which would fill an odd ten 
But it did not work out 
Readers welcomed long 


minutes. 
like that. 
books, some of a kind which of- 
fered refuge from, and not more 
light upon, the problems of the 
day, others bearing on the war. 

The Blue Book or Government 
publication is usually regarded as 
unreadable, a synonym for dull 
formality. Yet some of these is- 
sues became best sellers and went 
far beyond the educational or of- 
ficial shelf, penetrating to thou- 
sands of homes. Such were the 
French and British records of the 
dispatches and events which pfe- 
ceded the outbreak of war. The 
British Book soon achieved a sale 
of half a million and was trans- 
lated into foreign languages. 

The call to economize, enforced 
by taxation which made economy 
unavoidable, cut hard at the lux- 
ury trades. The French growers 
and merchants of champagne 
begged for a statement from the 
British Government that it was 
not unpatriotic to purchase the 
staple products of the country so 
closely allied. Many asked for a 
definition of “luxury,” but nobody 
attempted an answer. 

There was much uncertainty 
among British citizens as to this 
immediate financial duty. To cut 
off every species of expenditure 
except those on absolute necessi- 


SCHOOLBOYS of all classes—these from fa- 
mous Eton—have a part in the “dig-for-vic- 
tory’’ campaign. How Eton tailors met the 
suggestion that Eton boys wear “hand-me- 
downs” for economy is told by the author. 


ties would only ruin more trades- 


Most tacitly agreed on some 


sort of compromise. They spent 
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men 


less in order to pay the increased 
taxes and to lend to the Govern- 


1ient when that was done, but 
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ney also, especially lf they were 
in business themselves, resclved 
that business must go on, and 
knew that it could not do so if 
nobody ever went 
difficult 


economy without tears wi 


hopping 
How 1a IS practice 


; shown 


when the headmaster of Eton 
gested that the parents of gilded 


youth (now rather less golden) 
should buy them cheaper clothe 
in London instead of supporting 
the more expensive local shop 
This idea of imported reach-me 


downs for the young rich imme 


diately raised the angry protests 
of the Eton tailors 
Accordingly during 


the first 


months of a war which had pro- 


vided so many surprises, a puzzled 
but patient Britain spent some of 
its time in reflection on the art of 
pending wisely. People were, in 
fact, faced with a problem: not 
wholly soluble—namely, hew to 
prevent one man’s savings from 
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bat Ft Out ! 


By George Herman (‘Babe’) Ruth 


The Philippines, the Doctor Why? Well, in addition to its 
himself was in Northern appeal as a sport, I believe that 
Luzon on medical work. youngsters everywhere like to 














“THE SULTAN of Swat” (Babe Ruth himself) 
sprints out on one of the 714 home runs he 
chalked up in 21 years of big-league ball. 


om OF THE best baseball 


Stories of this or perhaps any 
other day comes from Dr. Victor 
Heiser, who tells it in his popular 
and exciting book entitled An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey. It 
runs like this: 

Shortly after the war of ‘98 in 
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There he made many long 
trips alone, despite warnings 
from friends about head- 
hunting Igorots. One day, on 
a lonely trail, he heard yells 
behind him that made his 
hair stand up. Then yells 
ahead of him. He knew he 
couldn’t escape, so he kept 
on walking—and thinking! 

Suddenly he came into a clear- 
ing—and saw a strange sight that 
explained everything. There were 
savages all right, plenty of them. 
But instead of spears and bolos 
they were using baseballs and 
bats! The catcher wore a mask, 
the rest of the players just G- 
strings. Excitement was running 
high. One fellow was on first 
when a young headhunter stepped 
up to the ol’ plate and lifted one 
into left field. The chap on first 
pounded toward second base, but 
it seemed certain he would be put 
out. Then from a dozen husky 
throats, as from one man, came 
the cry, “Slide you. .. . Slide!” 

Well, that story set your editors 
to thinking about baseball one day 
not long ago—about many phases 
of it. And so they went to Doron 
Kk. Antrim, who, in turn, went to 
“Babe” Ruth in order to get to the 
bottom of this baseball _ thing. 
What “the Babe” answered—and 
he said he’d pretend he were talk- 
ing to boys—follows: 

That crowd of frisky young fel- 
lows at Cooperstown, New York, 
who got out on the village green 
and played the first recorded 
game of baseball 101 years ago 
this June, started something. 
There’s hardly a corner of the 
globe where the game isn’t played 
—some. Well, maybe not in 
Russia. I don’t know about that, 
but I do know baseball is about 
as popular in, say, Cuba or Japan 
as it is in America. 





play the game because of what it 
does for them in special ways. 
Baseball takes team play, sports- 
manship, a willingness to give the 
last ounce of energy to a common 
cause. “Sacrifice hits” are a part 
of baseball language. Boys re- 
spond to such appeals. They don't 
talk much about it, but I think 
they sense that in playing the 
game of baseball they are learn- 
ing to play the game of life. Rules 
are much the same. And I vouch 
for the fact that if you work as 
hard at your job as you work at 
baseball, you won’t have to worry 
much about your career’s batting 
average. 

I know it did a lot for me. When 
I was in knee pants, I had no 
“pull” or social position. I lived 
in Baltimore, Maryland. My par- 
ents were poor. I was a loose- 
jointed, gangling, dirty-faced kid 
playing in the streets. One day a 
pleasant little man in clerical garb 
found me there and took me off to 
St. Mary’s. We called him 
Brother Matthias. I owe him 
much because he introduced me to 
school athletics. I played on the 
school team, and by 
the time I was 16 I 
had developed into a 
pretty good catcher 
and was beginning to 
hit pretty well. 

Then, one after- 
noon, Jack Dunn, 
owner and manager of 
the Baltimore Club, 


HERE, it seems, is the Jap- 
anese counterpart of the 
American knot-hole tech- 
nique for seeing baseball 
games without a ticket—and 
it is typical of Nipponese 
interest in the sport. Crowds 
of 60,000 often jam Meiji 
Shrine in Tokyo, a city 
that turned out half a mil- 
lion strong to welcome 
the author back in 1934. 
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came out to look me over. I got 
into a uniform and pitched to him 
for about half an hour. He talked 
to me all the time, telling me not 
to try too hard. Later, in the 
office of Brother Dominick, Dunn 
asked me if I wanted to play base- 
ball—professionally. 

Did I? Does a dog like to chase 
rabbits? Well, a contract was 
made out giving me $600 for a 
six-month season. It was more 
money than I knew existed. I 
couldn't wait to tell the kids. 

That was a thrill. Another big 
one came when I pitched my first 
World Series game. I got one 
every time I hit a ball over the 
fence, and especially when I made 
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my 60th home run in one season 
sut none of then compared to the 
thrill I got when I told the boys 
about that first contract. I was a 
real honest-to-goodness profes- 
sional ballplayer now. Boy! 

Almost every day my mail 
brings letters from boys who want 
to | 


playe rs Some of these lads are 


yecome professional ball- 
in public school, some in college, 
others in factories. My advice is: 
stick to school or college if you 
can until you get an education. 
Baseball has changed since my 
early days. An education is al- 
most a necessity nowadays and is 
a real asset to the ballplayer. Life 
may begin at 40 for other people, 
but it ends at 40 for the baseball 
player—unless he has something 
to fall back on, and that is where 
a trained mind helps 

Another thing: don’t be carried 
away by the glamour of the game 
Sure—if you make good, there are 
public notice, adulation, cheers, 
big money But if you don't, 
there are heartaches and the los 
of the best years of your youth. 

Professional baseball is a severe 
taskmaster. It’s not all fun. You 
have to get down and _ grind 
You've got to be able to take the 
hoots and catcalls as well as the 
You 


can’t be satisfied at 





cheers. 


Tih ¥ l. ‘ 
ining nes got in the meantime, 
he'd better stick to hi CNOOLWOrkK 


Whatever vou do in life, the 


training you get on the diamond 
\ help To Its 1 ) oO ( 
iol players, baseball | ber i 
leveller of social barrie 
preparation tor ¢ ( Ip i 
trouble is that too é ) 
get what they learned as bo. 
baseball If they would o1 
apply these lessor there would 
be more home runs on the job 
One of the first things vou learn 
on the ball field is that vou’re « \ 
one of nine good men and tru 
It’s the way a team plays as a 
vhole that determines it 1ece 


You may have the greatest bunch 
of individual stars in the world 


ut if they don’t play togeth« 


the club won’t be worth a dim« 
(nd that carries over into a job 
Put the same team play into 
iob a vou do in baseb | 
won't have to mo to tl ho ( 
a raise He'll come to you 
One of the best thing e learn 
in baseball is control: control of 
muscles. self-control. Boiled down 
it's about all vou have to doa 
pa iplayer; learn to control oul 
luscle oO the \ do ist vhat Vou 


vant them to do Sounds ea 


but it takes hours of grind 





any time. You must keep on bet- 
tering your record. 

I’m not trying to discourage 
anyone with real ability from get- 
ting into professional baseball. 
We need all the good players we 
can get. But don’t let any young- 
ster take his baseball ambitions 
too seriously until a qualified ex- 
pert tells him he has the makings. 
Then if he decides for baseball, 
he should go at the job with every- 


INTERNATIONAL CONTACT at first base—in a game of yesteryear between London and 
American “nines.” Such intercountry contests make baseball a universal envoy of goodwill. 


ball park during fielding practice, 
watch the pitchers warming up 
The young fellows are just throw 
ing, loosening up their arms. But 
the old fellows: they’re pitching to 
a target with every ball they 
throw. Watch the fellow who is 
warming them up. You'll see him 
hold his glove up as a target on 
every pitch. Sometimes he holds 
it high, again low, now over one 
corner of the plate, then over the 
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other. But always the pitcher is 
trying to hit the mark—and if he 
happens to be in form, he'll do it 
29 pitches out of 30 

Whether it’s pitching, catching, 
batting, or fielding, control is a 
matter of constant practice. The 
same goes whether you’re a piano 


player, a surgeon, an aviator, or 


in any other job requiring skill 
When ball clubs first began 

sending a man down the base 

lines, there was no idea in mind 


of using him for giving signals or 
directing play. He was there to 
annoy the opposing players, par- 
ticularly the pitcher. “Jockeying,” 
we call it, or taking the other fel- 
low for a ride 

These old-timers would begin 
with “bum,” “cutthroat,” “robber,” 
and work up to something worse. 
If they could get a rise out of the 
victim, get him to talking back, 
they were tickled pink. For the 
minute a player begins talking to 
an opposing coach, he’s lost. That 
takes his mind off the game and 
he’s ripe for a killing. In the 
same way, a player has to be able 
to take a lot of riding from the 
fans, and that’s not always easy 

Then the umpire’s decisions, be 
they right or, as you often think, 
all wrong, you've got to take them 
just the same. That was a hard 
lesson for me, but I learned it. | 
believe that a good deal of the suc- 
cess of modern ballplayers as com- 
pared with those of the old days 
is due to the fact that they are bet- 
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A BOY'S MAN the world around, the author 
shows a French lad proper battling stance. 
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ter behaved on the field; they have 
taught themselves _ self-control. 
They take the decisions as they 
come and carry on. And that’s 
the way you'll find it in life. 

A part of learning control is 
learning to correct your weak- 
nesses. When I first broke into 
the game, I had a tough time hit- 
ting change-of-pace pitching— 
particularly the real slow stuff. I 
swung too fast and either fouled 
the ball off into the stands or 





Babe Ruth's Training Rules 
for Aspiring Young Ballplayers 


Early to bed and early to rise with 
at least eight hours’ sleep every night. 

No tobacco until you're 21, then 
decide for yourself. 

Too much athletics is just as bad 
as too much study. Do all things in 
moderation. 

You need perfect eyesight to be a 
ballplayer and good eyes in almost 
anything you do. Don't strain your 
eyes. 

Obey your parents, teachers, coach. 
To find fault with decisions means the 
woodshed or the bench. 

Learn to take it with a grin. It's 
not easy, but if you can do it, the 
world is yours. 











missed it entirely. Then I dug in. 
[ used to go up to the batting cage 
during Spring practice and have 
the pitcher give me slow ball after 
slow ball. I’d swing and swing 
until I was arm sore. But I got 
my timing down—and hitting is 
chiefly timing—so I could hit the 
slow ones. If I hadn’t corrected 
this weakness early, the pitchers 
would have “had my number.” 

The person doesn’t live who 
was born with everything. Some- 
times he has one weak point, gen- 
erally he has several. The first 
thing is to know your faults and 
then to take up a systematic plan 
of correcting them. You know the 
old saying about a chain being 
only as strong as its weakest link. 
The same can be said in the chain 
of skills a man forges. 

A good ballplayer keeps in 
training physically, and _ that’s 
something for the businessman to 
think about. If businessmen 
watched their diet and exercise as 
closely as ballplayers do, they’d 
not only feel better, but also do 
the job better. I know there’s al- 
ways the temptation to overeat 
and to neglect regular exercise. 

There have been times when it 
looked as though my _ baseball 


career was over. In 1925, when I 
collapsed in Asheville, North Car- 
olina, during the Spring training 
trip, a lot of people figured I'd 
never put on a uniform again. 
That sickness taught me a lesson. 
It was my own fault. I’d taken life 
easy all Winter, put on a lot of fat 
and overweight, then tried to boil 
and fast myself into shape in a 
couple of weeks. It can’t be done. 

If you try to break the training 
rules of health, you may get away 
with it for a while, but sooner or 
later you'll get a wallop that will 
lay you low. Then if you come 
out of it, you’ll be wiser. But why 
tempt fate? 

That old confidence you learn 
on the ball field—keep it, no mat- 
ter what your job. And don’t get 
this mixed up with conceit. That’s 
different. By “confidence” I mean 
this: you've struck out twice, but 
that’s over and past. Forget it. 
The team needs your run now, 
and you're going to come through. 
You step up to the plate the third 
time convinced you'll rip the hide 
off the old ball. You’ve done it 
before and you can do it again. 

Sport writers have made a lot 
of that World Series game in 
1932 when we of the New York 
Yankees were playing the Chicago 
Cubs. I had been in somewhat of 
a hitting slump and the fans were 
“riding” me. Then I decided on 
a desperate gamble. Pointing to 
the center-field bleachers, I told 
the fans and the pitcher I’d put 
it there. Then I had to come 
through. If I hadn’t, wow! 

One more point: A good player 
never stops until he’s actually out, 
running as hard for first base on 
the almost-certain-to-be-caught fly 
or grounder as he would if he 
were sprinting the 100-yard dash. 
If Henry Ford hadn’t kept going 
in the early days despite ridicule, 
we would never have seen the 
Ford car. It’s been much the 
same with almost every great 
man you could name. He kept 
plugging when everybody said his 
chances of making first base were 
nil. You just can’t beat the per- 
son who never gives up. 

Any way you look at it, it’s a 
great game— baseball or life. 
Either one deserves the best you 
have to offer. I am proud of the 
part I played in baseball. And I 
wish you all success and a home- 
run record in life’s game. 
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By David Burpee 
As Told to Frank J. Taylor 


a plants to juggle 
their chromosome arrangement is 
the very latest “stunt” in plant 
magic, one that opens a_ brand- 
new vista, not only for the plant 
breeder, but for gardeners as well. 
It not only enables the plant 
builder to cross distantly re- 
lated specimens, but it also in- 
creases the percentage of muta- 
tions, or sports, a thousandfold. 
Maybe more. 

Every good flower in your gar- 
den has been bred from a sport 
that occurred somewhere, a plant 
with unusual characteristics that 
gave some plant hybridizer new 
blood with which to breed new 
shades, more vigor, better form 
into flowers. In my father’s time 
a “break,” as the plant breeder 
usually calls a sport, was supposed 
to occur once in every 900,000 
plants. But now, by artificial stim- 
ulants, we can turn them out once 
in every 900 plants. Or oftener. 

These breaks may not all be 
useful, of course, but the chance 
of finding the one good break you 
want is just 1,000 times better 
than it was back in 1931, when 
Dontcho’ Kostoff, a Bulgarian 
plant breeder, discovered that 
shocking plants chemically does 
strange things to their progeny. 

Kostoff was experimenting with 
eggplant and tobacco when his 
greenhouse was invaded by in- 
sects. To kill the bugs he fumi- 
gated with nicotine sulphate. 
Then he continued his hand polli- 
nating. To his surprise, a large 
percentage of the offspring of the 
crosses made immediately after 
fumigation were abnormal. 

His curiosity aroused, he studied 
the cells of these abnormal plants 
under a powerful microscope, and 
discovered that they all had extra 
quotas of chromosomes, which are 
the mysterious organs by which 
one generation passes hereditary 
characteristics on to the next. The 

abnormal plants were artificially 
induced breaks, and Kostoff con- 
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Last month Author Burpee’s We Let the 
Bees Do the Work related experiments 
crossing marigolds. Here he tells about 
a discovery holding great possibilities 
for both the gardener and agriculturist. 


cluded that the accidental chemi- 
cal shot in the arm had increased 
the chromosome count and caused 
this extraordinary and amazing 
rate of mutation. His discovery 
gave plant breeders the clue to a 
scheme for working a speed-up on 
Nature’s processes. 

Practical application of the idea 
was worked out later by Dr. B. R 
Nebel and his wife, Dr. Mabel FE 
Nebel, working at the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station in New York 
Several years ago they launched 
their study of the effect on plant 
tissues of certain alkaloids, which 
are poisonous chemicals of vege- 
table origin. Some of these alka- 
loids have almost magic proper- 
ties. One, known as colchicine, 
an extremely poisonous drug 
squeezed from the roots of the 
Autumn-blooming crocus, shocked 
many plants into doubling the 
chromosome count of their prog- 
eny when the Nebels applied it to 
the preceding generation. 

The colchicine itself was not a 
new discovery, having been used 
since Victorian days to relieve 
gouty old gentlemen, although its 
use for that purpose is now under 
question. But it had never been 
tried on plants before. When the 
Nebels sprayed colchicine on the 
branches of young plants, or on 
seeds, or on roots, the offspring 
assumed new characteristics. Ap- 
plied to Africam marigolds, it 
jumped the chromosome number 
from 24 to 48. This made them 
normal mates for the red French 
varieties. It was what we had 


ONCE used to relieve aches of gouty gen- 
tlemen, colchicine now helps Nature speed 
up her plant-production processes. Here 
the drug is being applied to a twig tip. 


been wishing for years that Na- 
ture would do somewhere. 
Gardeners are going to hear a 
lot about chromosomes in their 
plants in the years to come. Of 
course, these strange and baffling 
microscopic organs have always 
been in the plants, even as they 
have been in all animals, includ- 
ing humans. But it is only re- 
cently that scientists have been 
able to see and count them by dye- 
ing plant tissues and studying 
them under powerful microscopes. 
Highly magnified, chromosomes 
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look like strings of elongated 
beads. Each characteristic of a 
plant, whether a flower color, dou- 
bleness, or time of blossoming, is 
expressed by these invisible 
beads, or genes, as they are 
known. Just as genes determined 
whether you were to be brown- 
eved or blue-eyed, so these micro- 
scopic factors determine all the 
plant characteristics transmitted 
from parent to offspring. 

Each marigold, for instance, is 
the result of the wedding of two 
chains from both parents. When 
the bees brought the pollen from 
the little red French marigolds to 
the big double Africans, they were 
merely carrying chromosome 
chains, which paired with those of 
the female flower to form a fertile 
seed. The difficulty in that cross 
was that the male parent had 
twice as many chromosomes as 
the female. The first-generation 
seed germinated and grew, but 
confusion reigned inside the plant. 

As a normal plant grows, its 
cells enlarge and divide, like the 
amoeba we studied at school. The 
newly formed cells repeat the 
process. At each division the chro- 
mosome chain likewise divides, 
splitting lengthwise, so that the 
character units are given equally 
to the resulting cells. In the 
French-African marigold hybrids, 
half the male chromosomes were 
without mates. The normal divi- 
sion of cells in the plants was in- 
terfered with and the result of this 
confusion was invariably a mule, 
unable to perpetuate itself. 

To the average gardener, who 
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READY for transplanting, these marigold 
seedlings are placed in colchicine solution 
for four hours. They are then returned to 
Mother Earth—all set for a brilliant future. 


grows flowers because he loves 
their beauty, this may seem an in- 
volved process indeed. But it is 
a phenomenon that is taking place 
before his eyes as his plants grow, 
blossom, and mature seed. It will 
mean more to us as we learn to 
shock plants scientifically. 

There are several ways we can 
do this. One is to immerse the 
small plants in colchicine or to 
spray larger ones with it. This 
process is one into which hybrid- 
izers have but a glimpse so far, 
but to a plant builder it is like a 
fleeting view of the promised land 
It should take much of the guess- 
work out of hybridizing. We may 
not have to hunt for decades for 
Nature to spring a mutation as the 
result of a natural shock to plants 
in the fields. A hot day followed 
by a frosty night, for example, or 
an aged seed, or aged pollen, or a 
mutilated plant. 

There are other ways to shock 
plants, experimenters having hit 
recently upon almost a dozen of 
them. Some are quite promising. 
In half a dozen laboratories, ge- 
neticists are exposing seeds and 
bulbs to X rays. This has the ef- 
fect of breaking down the normal 
inhibitions of the chromosome 
chains. The result is an unusu- 
ally large percentage of mutations 
in marigolds, lilies, freesias, tulips, 
and even primroses and petunias 


= method involves mu- 
tilation of plants. Nurserymen 
have known for a long time that a 
mutilated limb on a tree occasion- 
ally produced a brand-new variety. 
Some of our best new fruits origi- 
nated this way. But they never 
knew why. Then Dr. Ernest W. 
Lindstrom, a geneticist at Iowa 
State College, working with toma- 
toes, discovered that scientific mu- 
tilation also doubles the chromo- 
some count. 

Still another way of inducing 
changes is to age the seed for a 
number of years, a_ technique 
evolved by scientists on the staff 
of the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington. However, life is too 
short for the practical plant 
breeder to wait several years. 
Fortunately, it was discovered 
about three years ago that aging 


the pollen from ten to 15 months 
has the same shocking potentiali- 
ties as aging seed seven years. 

Hydroponics, the system of 
growing plants in chemical nutri- 
ents without the use of soil at all, 
developed by Dr. William F. Ge- 
ricke, of the University of Califor- 
nia,* likewise has possibilities. In 
several experimental stations and 
in private laboratories, plant 
breeders are giving plants their 
shocks through their roots by this 
method, adding chemicals to the 
nutrients in some cases, using 
heat and cold treatments in oth- 
ers. One seed producer discov- 
ered that plants grown in water 
cultures produced double the 
quota of seed, an important con- 
sideration when one solitary break 
may become the progenitor of a 
fine new strain. 

Four years ago two German ex- 
perimenters discovered that when 
pollen was exposed to ultraviolet 
light of short-wave length, it in- 
creased the rate of mutation just 
about fifteenfold. Hybridizers 
have teased plants with light and 
darkness for a good many years to 
induce long-day plants to blossom 
later and short-day varieties to 
bloom earlier, so that they might 
be cross-pollinated to evolve new 
colors. 

For years one of the dreams of 
seedsmen has been a line of cos- 
mos in a wider range of colors 
The old-fashioned cosmos, so fa- 
miliar in your grandmother’s gar- 
den, flowered only in white and 
pink. Since the sweet pea started 
its civilized career in only these 
colors, there was no reason why 
gardeners shouldn’t hope for a 
color breakup in cosmos. All his 
life my father haunted old-fash- 
ioned gardens, with an eye ever 
alert for an off-color cosmos. He 
never found one. Then came the 
break, just a few years back, that 


gave us two golden-yellow cosmos. 


I thought the day of the multi- 
colored cosmos had come. 

But Nature had another scheme. 
The new golden cosmos and the 
old-fashioned types refused to 
mate. Their chromosome chains 
just did not mesh. When we 
learned about shocking plants 
with colchicine to give them a 
chromosome shake-up, Thomas 
Little, the head hybridizer at the 


‘se See Nice Clean Gardening, by Frank J. 
Taylor, in the July, 1939, RoTarIAn. 
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Floradale, California, seed farm, 
said right away, “I'd like to try 
that on cosmos. Maybe they will 
respond.” 

They responded with a ven- 
In fact, there was too 
much response. The plants grew 
to grotesque proportions, then 
folded up and died before setting 
seeds. Marigolds, zinnias, petu- 
nias, dianthus, snapdragons, Ca- 
lendulas, had taken the shock and 
come through it in a healthy state 
with double chromosomes. But not 
the cosmos. Proving that every 
plant is a special problem! 


geance. 


W.. had a lot of trouble shock- 
ing nasturtiums, for instance. The 
alkaloids refused to c<tick on the 
round, slick leaves. Then Tom 
Little tried immersing the seeds, 
before planting them. And got 
most astonishing results. The nas- 
turtiums came up with stalks as 
thick as your thumb. They stood 
still like mushrooms for a few 
days, then wilted. Why, we've 
never found out. 

There’s a limit, apparently, to 
how far we can interfere with Na- 
ture. Most of the plants in your 
garden already have doubled or 
trebled the chromosome count 
they had in their wild state. Most 
daffodils are double, most petu- 
nias are double, treble, or quadru- 
ple. Perennial plants’ usually 
have twice as many hereditary 
units as the annuals. Cultivated 
wheat has six times as many beads 
in the chromosome chain as does 
wild wheat. And sixfold seems to 
be about the limit. When you 


shock a plant into increasing its 
hereditary characteristics more 
than sixfold the normal count in 
its native state, it usually takes a 
nose dive. The balance is so up- 
set that it becomes a runt. 

Petunias have been one of our 
problem flowers. They have many 
endearing qualities for American 
gardeners, particularly their facil- 
ity for thriving in weather so hot 
that it wilts most other flowers. 
In the beginning the petunia was 
a ragamuffin, with ungraceful 
growing habits. Its branches 
straggled, its flower stems were 
short. These faults have been 
overcome in many of the new va- 
rieties which are the result of 
careful selective breeding. 

Somehow we could never get 
the bees, nor any other member of 
the insect world for that matter, 
to do the work of pollinating the 
more desirable varieties of petu- 
nias, and in particular the choice 
crinkly doubles. In the petunia 
patch of any seed farm, at blos- 
som time, you can always find a 
small army of girls squatting be- 
tween the rows and_ tediously 
tickling the flowers with camel’s 
hair brushes. This handwork 
makes petunia seeds about the 
most expensive in the seed book, 
running up to $6,000 an ounce for 
some varieties. 

All petunias in the garden are 
hybrids, evolved through genera- 
tions of plant building from two 
wild species originally found in 
Central and South America. The 
most highly bred specimens, no- 
tably the doubles, are sterile, ex- 


TOBACCO seeds have their lives influenced by a colchicine bath in a vial (left) or on a 


drug-soaked filter paper (center)... . 
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The tall sterile hybrid tobacco plant (right) was 
treated with colchicine. The slower-growing but larger-leaved offspring alongside it resulted. 
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cept when they are artificially 
pollinated. 

The ultimate in hybridizing, of 
course, is to combine in one plant 
the good characteristics of a num- 
ber of types. Each good trait is 
the contribution of a single plant, 
almost always a mutation. Most 
of the tools which are at the dis- 
posal of the plant breeder are so 
very new that we don’t yet know 
how to use them. 

Yesterday we were using the 
old established catch-as-catch-can 
methods. Tomorrow we will work 
in a 
equipped as that of a chemist or 
physicist, and our experiments 
will be systematically planned in 
advance. By manipulation of 
light, temperature, and chemicals 
we should control the growth and 
the development of plants, and 
through use of X rays, light rays 
aging, mutilation, and chemicals 
we may induce mutations almost 
at will. After which it will all be 
easy if we let the bees do the pol- 


laboratory as scientifically 


lination work. 
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Says Neville Miller 


President, National Assn. of Broadcasters 


il. only can radio in the 


United States regulate itself—it 
must—in its own and the public’s 
interest. What is more, it has al- 
ready shown that it can Keep its 
own vast house and yard in order, 
by adopting and adhering to the 
voluntary but exacting code of its 
own trade association, the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. 

As in all other reputable Amer- 
ican business, self-interest and 
public interest are intermixed in 
radio. The two, being mutually de- 
pendent, cannot be long separated. 
Call the principle “enlightened 
selfishness” if you will—it is the 
basis of modern American busi- 
ness—and radio is demonstrating 
daily that it is one of the outstand- 
ing examples of that principle at 
work. These are not the words of 
a special-interest pleader. They 
are facts which will stand up un- 
der the closest scrutiny. 

In a democracy the avenues for 
the exchange of ideas and vpin- 
ions must be kept open and free. 
“The American way” in radio is to 
let the listener hear what he him- 
self wants to hear. But let Gov- 
ernment decide who is to speak 
and who is not, what is to be said, 
sung, played, and acted and what 
is not—in other words, give a set 
of Government officials the means 
to control expression and suppres- 
sion of thought and opinion—and 
you give it the means with which 
to perpetuate itself in office. In- 
evitably, this leads to the end of 
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AS HEAD of its trade associa- 
tion, Neville Miller is U. S. ra- 
dio's chief spokesman. He learned 
law at Harvard, practiced in 
Louisville, Ky., his home, then be- 
came dean of law at the local 
university, a Rotarian, and Mayor 
of the city (in 1933). The ‘30s 
alzo saw him as an administrator 
at Princeton. He's "Dad" to four. 


personal and political liberty and 
the beginning of single - minded, 
absolute, autarchic government. 

The problem, then, is at once 
one of vast social and personal sig- 
nificance to every citizen. It has 
a vital economic phase also, for the 
radio station performs an indis- 
pensable economic function It 
gathers large audiences of con- 
sumers together and delivers ad- 
vertising messages to them. Thus 
it creates demand for products and 
services, sustains the flow of com- 
merce, develops new markets and 
revitalizes old ones. 

The ability of a radio station to 
earn an income, it follows, is based 
upon its ability to interest those 
within reach of its signal. Should 
its program service fail to please 
or its policies destroy the con- 
fidence of listeners, then the sta- 
tion loses its audience to other sta- 
tions. It is to the self-interest of 
the broadcaster to formulate and 
to operate on sound and fair 
policies which are responsive to 
public opinion and anchored to 
fundamental integrity. How can 
he go about this? He cannot turn 
the job over to the Government— 
if he wants to preserve the demo- 
cratic system. Admittedly, be- 
cause of radio’s technical char- 
acter, a Government agency is 
necessary to allocate the limited 
channels available for broadcast- 
ing. Thus, in the United States, 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission issues licenses (to those 
demonstrating moral and finan- 
cial ability to serve “the public 
interest, convenience, or neces- 
sity’), and requires the station 
licensee to demonstrate once 
each year in a formal hearing 
that he has served that “public 
interest.” 

The Commission also lays the 





usual restraints upon 
profanity, obscenity, 
and indecency and re- 
quires that equal oppor- 
tunities be extended 
legally qualified candi- 
dates for public office. 
But beyond this, it has 
no authority to control 
the content of radio programs or 
to dictate who shall speak and on 
what subjects. Yet the danger al- 
Ways exists that the regulatory 
body—intentionally or not—might 
go beyond the engineering consid- 
erations of the “public interest” 
clause and concern itself with pro- 
gram policies as well. 


| ee the listener has a stake as 
well as the broadcaster. Who, the 
question is, is to produce and 
stand back of radio programs? 
Programs do not come out of thin 
air—as much as harried program 
directors and script writers may 
sometimes wish they did. Some- 
body has to plan, write, select, and 
balance the daily program fare 
to serve the multitudinous and 
varied interests of over 100 mil- 
lion listeners, divided as they are 
by race, religion, politics, occupa- 
tion, education, age, culture, and 
geographic differences. Who shall 
this somebody be? A bureaucrat? 
A self-appointed zealot? Or some- 
body personally, financially, and 
morally responsible for his ac- 
tions? The answer, I believe, is 
inescapable: that somebody is the 
broadcast licensee himself. But 
the job is huge and complex. How 
can he best handle it? Any intel- 
ligent business or professional 
man could answer. 

He must ground his policies in 
what his experience and the ex- 
perience of his fellow broadcasters 
have proved to be best for the 
greatest number. Yet, at the same 
time, he must restrain himself 
from exercising, in his own 
sphere, the dictatorial powers of 
selection and partisanship which 
he would not permit the Govern- 
ment. He must avoid any system 
which would set up a censorship. 
He must [Continued on page 55] 
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Says Paul Hutchinson 


Managing Editor, The Christian Century 


L: VERY FACT that radio is 
so jittery these days and is trving 
so hard to convince the public that 
it has cleaned its house is enough 
to indicate that the broadcasters 
sense widespread dissatisfaction 
abroad in the land. New codes to 
regulate various aspects of the 
business are being announced 
with astonishing frequency, so 
often, in fact, that one begins to 
suspect the industry of a belief in 
a slightly altered version of those 
classic lines: 

Count that week lost which, 

Ere it sees its end, 
Finds not a new code 
For broadcasters penned. 

There is a suspicion in some 
quarters that these codes are be- 
ing adopted mainly for window- 
dressing purposes. When the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
voted overwhelmingly for its new- 
est code last July, a certain writer 
was unkind enough to say in so 
many words that “they ratified it 
because ... it amounts to no more 
than a gesture.” However, as to 
the enthusiasm of the broadcast- 
ers for new codes, there can be, 
as has been said, “no possible 
doubt whatever.” The N.A.B. now 
has a code for regular programs, a 
code for short waves, a code for 
the kiddies, a code for war news. 
The great chains have codes. Some 
individual stations have codes. It 
is all very reassuring, or meant to 
be so. But behind every code one 
can see a group of worried men 
with a billion-dollar investment in 
danger. And to their great dis- 
tress they are discovering that, de- 
spite all the new codes, public 
complaints continue. 
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AS AN EDITOR, 
author, and maga- 
zine contributor, 
Paul Hutchinson 
has been inter- 
preting the news 
for 26 years—I6 
of them as manag- 
ing editor of "The 
Christian Century.” 
He has worked in 
China, is a doctor of letters, has a dozen 
books to his credit, is a keen student of 
contemporary journalism, and, like Mr. 
Miller, has four children to keep him young. 





It is the purpose of this discus- 
sion, as I understand it, to try to 
get at the causes of this persisting 
dissatisfaction and to make some 
suggestions as to how they may be 
done away with. I do not believe 
that self-regulation within the in- 
dustry is the answer. Something 
else is needed, I think, and I am 
going to suggest briefly what that 
might be. But I am going to give 
away some of my case at the very 
start by making three admissions. 
First, I admit that the size and 
diversity of the American radio 
audience make the experience of 
other countries in controlling 
broadcasting largely inapplicable 
here. Second, I admit that there 
has been nothing in our experi- 
ence up to date to indicate that 
a system of Government-owned or 
closely controlled broadcasting 
would be any improvement on 
what we now have; it might easily 
be worse. Jhird, I admit that no 
system which might be set up 
would work with complete public 
satisfaction at once. I am even 
willing to agree that perhaps no 
system would ever prove 100 per- 
cent satisfactory. 

But having made these admis- 
sions on behalf of my side of the 
argument, I would like to ask the 
broadcasters to make at least one 
admission on their side. I think 
it would add to clear thinking 
about this matter if they would 
admit that there is actually no 
such thing as self-regulation 
within their industry. And not 
only that there is no such thing 
now, but that there is no prospect 
that there ever will be. What the 
broadcasters call self-regulation is 
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a system which operates within 
narrow limits, and usually only 
after a crackdown from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
(FCC) or the threat of a crack- 
down. It is like the self-regulation 
which students are allowed tc ex- 
ercise in some of our progressive 
schools these days: all right as 
long as it falls in with the ideas 
of the real boss in the principal's 
office, but not a minute longer. 
And it must be this way as long 
as the Government must shoulder 
the responsibility for passing out 
the 90 available radio channels 
among a horde of applicants. 
Moreover, even the N.A.B. claim 
of self-regulation under the code 
requires a certain amount of wa- 
tering down in the light of the fact 
that only 428 radio stations are 
members of the N.A.B., out ct the 
more than 700 stations licensed by 
the FCC. In other words, when 
the broadcasters stand up to cheer 
for “self-regulation,” I think that 
in all candor they should at least 
put the word in quotes. 


Now to get down to cases. What 
we are seeking, since there is really 
no such thing as self-regulation, is 
a sensible and workable system of 
radio control. And that, I hoid, is 
exactly what we do not have now. 
Moreover, I am bold enough te be- 
lieve that I can make some sug- 
gestions as to how to get it. 

I have the highest admiration 
for the achievements of radio. I 
made my first broadcast from an 
experimental laboratory in Sche- 
nectady, New York, in what must 
have been either 1919 or 1920; 
they had me talk into an ordsnary 
telephone mouthpiece and then 
waited tensely for reports on the 
reception to come in from the 
listeners they had spotted all over 
the county. I have kept fairly 
close tab [Continued on page 56| 
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A FISHERMAN'S TALE from Canada 
. . . whither many a vacationer from 
the United States will hie himself and 
family this Summer. Tourists there 
can buy what they please and take 
away with them money left over, 
according to reports from Ottawa. So 
with war having closed ocean lanes 
and with very favorable exchange 
rates, Canada is expecting numerous 
visitors from her neighbor to the 
south, and no interruptions to the 
goodwill and understanding that for 
over a century have marked relations 
of those two countries... P.S. Private 
word is that Author East has grossly 
understated, which is a point yet 
to be verified by:—The Editors. 





gE ERT FURST, a rawboned con- 
servation officer up in the Seney 
district 20 miles south of Lake 
Superior, tells a story of an old 
fellow who drank 12 cups of coffee 
a day. When somebody asked him 
whether all that coffee didn’t keep 
him awake, he pondered a minute 
and answered: “Yaw, it helps.” 

Trout fishing is like that. It 
helps to keep a lot of us awake 
between April and September. 
But the trouble with trout fishing 
nowadays is to find a good place 
to go—where you can catch some- 
thing better than liver-conditioned 
fingerlings the length of your 
pocketknife, and oftener than one 
every two hours 

Sav you're a fisherman. You 
like the slow sound of rain on a 
cabin roof and the red glow of fire 
shining against a tent wall. You 
react to the black spires of spruce 
trees against a ruddy sunset, and 
to the smell of bacon and coffee 
over the coals by the lake shore 
in the very early morning. 
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of Virgin Water 


But one thing 
troubles you. You’d 
like, just once, to fish in vir- 
gin water. You’d pay gladly what- 
ever it cost you, in currency and 
time, to stand on the shore and 
say to yourself: “Nobody has ever 
fished here before!” 

You’d do it in a minute, but you 
don’t know where to go. 

Well, I can tell you a place. 
It’s in Canada. Incidentally, with 
ocean cruising interrupted by the 
war, thousands of North Ameri- 
cans are this year discovering Can- 
ada and its people for the first time. 

Not many men know it, but one 
of the really great fishing areas 
left on the North American Conti- 
nent is the Algoma country of On- 
tario, lying above the east end of 
Lake Superior. It begins along 
the North Channelof upper Lake 
Huron, in the Georgian Bay coun- 
try, and runs north to the end of 
steel on the Algoma Central Rail- 
road, well beyond the headwaters 
of the Missinaibi and the Kabina- 
kagami, where the rivers go roll- 
ing down through the _ black- 
spruce swamps to James Bay and 
the Arctic seas. East and west the 
Algoma district stretches a scant 
100 miles inland from Superior. 

Shining rivers slice it, tumbling 


By Ben East 


down off the ancient hills, twist- 
ing through the narrow valleys. 
Its lakes are like polished sad- 
dles thrown across the ice-scarred 
mountain flanks. Little lakes. Big 
lakes. Round lakes, oval lakes, 
lakes of broken outline. If you’re 
in a plane, the lakes run on in 
chains as far as your eyes can 
reach, flecking the dark wilder- 
ness with bright patches of silver. 

There’s fishing there in the bush 
—such fishing as you’ve dreamed 
about but never hoped to find. 

There are rivers where you can 
take walleyes on every cast with 
a chunk of pork rind. Other rivers 
where it’s northern pike in place 
of walleyes, and the fishing is 
every bit as good. Miles of tum- 
bling, brawling trout streams. 

The lakes? More of ’em than 
are shown on any map, more than 
you or any other man can name. 
And in scores and hundreds of ’em 
nobody save maybe a roving pros- 
pector or bush trapper has ever 
dipped a fishhook. 

There are lake trout in some of 
‘em, the gray trout of Canada, all 
unlettered in the lore of fly or 
spoon. There's a fish they call the 
Nipigon salmon in some others— 
a kind of overgrown trout. He 
gets big—20 pounds or better, the 
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guides tell me—and he looks like 
a trout and fights like a trout, and 
that’s all you need to know about 
him if you’re a fisherman! 

Then there are other lakes there 
in the bush that have no fish at all 
save speckled trout. The square- 
tails of Algoma. Brook trout that 
have outgrown the brook. Big 
speckles, 16 to 20 inches long. 

How do you get there? Go up 
to Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, at the 
east end of Lake Superior. Say 
you live in Chicago. Twelve hours 
of driving, with due regard for 
villages and curves, will put you 
into the American Soo. Ten min- 
utes more will put you across the 
St. Marys River on an old ferry. 

If your home address happens 
to be Cleveland, Ohio, the trip is 
no longer, wheeling north by way 
of Toledo and Detroit and Bay 
City, Michigan. From Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, you can still make 
it in a day if you travel hard and 
late. The same is true of fisher- 
men from St. Louis, Missouri. 

You'll not drive far beyond the 
Canadian Soo. A few miles of 
road lead out to the fringes of the 
bush. One branch ends at Search- 
mont, another on Batchawana 
Bay. The bush itself stays road- 
less and without trails. 

There are two ways of invading 
the bush. The Algoma Central 
will carry you north, upgrade and 


WHEN THE LURE is a quiet Canadian trout 
pool that is ready to explode with finny 
fireworks, a man can stand a bit of portag- 
ing like this (right). But for those who 
would “rough it’’ in comfort—there’s al- 
ways the seaplane. Some of the smaller 
lakes, however, will admit only a canoe. 


—_——— 
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down, across trestles and under 
towering cliffs, over as_ twist- 
ing and picturesque a right of way 
as you'll find on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. At mile 64 or 97, 
or wherever you say, your mixed 
freight and passenger train will 
stop, drop you beside the tracks, 
and puff on over the next grade. 
The bush is yours. Take your 
canoe and tent, your frying pan 
and bedroll. Go 50 miles east or 
50 west, 50 north or 50 south. 
Lakes and rivers will lie athwart 
your path like patches and seams 
in a crazy quilt. One thing you 
will find none of: trail or road of 
any kind! The fishing begins be- 
side the railroad tracks. The 
virgin fishing lies not far back. 
You'll do well to make some ad- 
vance arrangements for guides 
and outfit unless you’re a better 
man than the average tenderfoot. 
There are sections where blaze 
marks are 100 miles apart. Don't 
plan to go on your own unless 


you're looking for plenty of hard- 
ship with your fun, and unless 
you've done that sort of thing be- 
fore in country equally hard. 

If comfort means anything to 
you—and it does to most fisher- 
men—your best bet will be to stay 
at one of the camps strung along 
the ACR from Searchmont to 
Franz and fish out from there 
You can stay a week and fish a 
different lake every day without 
sleeping out in the 
night. 
for two weeks in the remote bush 


woods one 
Or you can outfit in camp 


if you prefer and be in virgin 
12 days of the 14. The 
guide will lay the plans, take the 


country 


grief, and do as much of the work 
as you want him to 

The other way of getting into 
the bush is faster and easier, but 
it’s short on satisfaction for a man 
who really likes wilderness travel 


You can lift a pontoon ship off 
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the St. Marys River at the Soo and 
60 minutes later you can be down 
on as good a squaretail lake as the 
bush affords, without lifting a fin- 
ger. You can fly in an hour over 
country you couldn't cross afoot 
in two week It’s a convenient 
way if time is short, but a lazy 
Vay You'll be in and out and 
never know you've seen the bush! 

The best time of year to go? 
here are ten days or two weeks 
about the middle of May, before 
the black flies and mosquitoes 
tart hatching, that are close to 
ideal fishing weather. The trout 
are up in shallow water on the 
heels of the outgoing ice, and 
they're a hungry lot 

T'here’s no need for fly dope on 
vour ears by day, or for netting 
over the tent door at night The 
days are warm enough for com- 
fort, the nights cool enough for 
an eider bag. And there'll be fish- 
ing! Not of the best at first, if 
you're a dry-fly man pure and 
imple. Fly fishing is seldom pro- 
ductive on trout water anywhere 
until the natural hatches appear, 
and there is little in the way of 
hatches over those Algoma waters 
a.ter the ice goes out. 

It’s bait or nothing, for the most 
part, at that season. Plain 
worm in the rivers, fished as 
bait is fished in early Spring 
trout’ water anywhere 
Worm and spinner in the 
lakes, fished with a heavy 
fiy rod or trolled with a 
light bait rod—if your 
sporting instincts will per- 
mit you to sink solow. At 
that, before your first 
squaretail comes rolling to 
the net all sense of shame 
will be likely to fall away. Three 
pounds of speckled trout is a man- 
sized package of red meat any way 
you handle him! 

By the last week in May the 
first black flies and mosquitoes 
are on the wing, and so are the 
gray drakes and midges and 
Beaver-kills, and it’s fly-fishing 
time in Algoma 

The tackle and flies you use on 
brook trout in the alder-bordered 
creek below vour Wisconsin cabin, 
or in the meadow brook at the 
foot of your Connecticut pasture, 
will serve you here. There are 
others. Your guide will make sug- 
gestions. Give ‘em a trial. 

By the middle of June the fly 


fishing is waning, especially in the 
rivers. And in the lakes, at the 
same time, the trout go down too 
deep to be interested in anything 
that wears wings, whether it’s the 
real article or a fraud made of 
feathers and colored silk. 

But that doesn’t mean that 
squaretail fishing is over for the 
Summer—not unless you're a pur- 
ist who would rather do without 
trout than take ’em on bait. 

An angleworm is fish lure in 
any language. Call him garden 
hackle if you like. Deride the 
angler who uses him as a plunker, 
lacking in the graces of good liv- 
ing. The fact remains, the humble 
worm will take fish for you if you 
give him a fair chance. 

The lakes of Algoma, in the 
warm weather of mid-Summer, 
are no exception. Rig two or 
three spin- 
ners, say 
about No. 4, 
one behind 
the other 
with swivels 
between. Let 
the hook trail 
the last spin- 
ner. Uponthe 


hook impale one night crawler big 
enough to vote. The kind they call 
dew worms, up Lake Gogebic way. 
Snag your worm gently and deli- 
cately, in about two places. Leave 
the ends of him free to dangle. 
The outfit is fished two ways. 
Cast it into a deep dark hole 
where a granite ledge slopes off 
beneath the water. Let it sink 
down a few feet. Or replace your 
double-taper line with silk of 
lower caste and greater length, 
and troll your offering across the 
underwater reefs and around the 
little rocky islands, where the 
squaretails gather for siesta on 
warm afternoons in late June. 
You'll not have long to wait. A 


speckled trout that size comes ai 
the bait in queer fashion. He 
charges up and taps it cautiously 
a time or two or three. Finally he 
makes up his mind and you feel a 
strong steady drag, as if your hook 
had found a log on the bottom 
That'll be the squaretail, with the 
dew worm in his jaws, turning for 
home. Then let him have it! Don't 
spare the rod or the leader. Strike 
him with all you’ve got. Sink 
home the hook and then watch 
the lake explode! 

When the steel pricks him, he’s 
a fish no longer. He’s a trout, a 
squaretail, with traditions to up- 
hold! He may go deep or he may 
come slashing to the top. Wher- 
ever he goes, give him his head. 
Yield him what line he wants on 
that first savage rush and don’t try 
to turn him until he quiets down. 


THE AUTHOR offers a creelful of fat trout as proof of his premise. . . . They'll strike in white water... 


Be cautious, even after that. 
There will be another tantrum, 
sooner or later. Likely three or 
four of ‘em. Keep your chin low 
and your guard up. Remember 
the bell won’t ring for the last 
round until you bring him where 
he can see the canoe. He'll come 
boiling to the top then, and slap 
water into your face. He'll turn 
handsprings and headstands and 
dance on his tail! You'll feel the 
full voltage of him lancing up your 
bent and straining rod, and you'll 
say to yourself: “‘There’s a fish!” 
And you'll be right. He’s a trout, 
every inch of him. He’s a square- 
tail! That’s something, up there 
in the Canadian bush. 
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ed over, one by one, at the camp fire... 








I remember a lot of squaretails 
I’ve caught in those pine-fringed 
Algoma lakes, but none better 
than the first one that came my 
way in a lake one week in late 
May some years back. 

The lake was shallow at one 
end, with a muddy bottom. We 
moved out into deep, clear water, 
and I made a short cast to 
lengthen line. The bait fell along- 
side an ancient deadhead, 50 feet 
from shore. The water there was 
deep and dark and I had a hunch. 

I let the spinner go zigzagging 
down a dozen feet before I tight- 
ened the line. I 
lifted the rod tip 
and stripped in 
one coil —a light 
tapping tele- 
graphed along the 
rod to my wrist. I 


I put the strain of the rod on him 
to keep him away from the old log 
and the tip bent down and dipped 
under the water and danced there 
like a willow leaf in a storm! 
Five seconds of it brought the 
trout out of his retreat like a bolt 
of greased lightning. He cut one 
swinging arc and started for the 
other end of the lake. I gave him 
what line he wanted, as grudg- 
ingly as I dared, still trying to 
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brought the bait along a foot or 
so and felt the tapping again. 
Then there was a steady strain on 
the rod and I knew the fish was 
going back to his lair under the 
deadhead and taking my crawler 
along. I took a deep breath and 
rammed the hook into him and 
yelled at my wife, in the middle 
of the canoe, to get her line out 
of the way. 

I needed elbow room right then 
and needed it badly! 

I’ve never roped a wild mus- 
tang, but I’ve got a hunch it’s a 
lot like handling a squaretail a 
foot and a half long on a flyrod. 
This trout reared back under the 
deadhead and spun like a dervish. 
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and become a princely dish when fried to a crisp brown. 





keep the tip of the rod where it 
belonged. 

When I turned him my way, he 
threshed to the top and walked 
the length of the rod on his tail 
I’ve yet to see a speckled trout 
gain much altitude in jumping, 
but they can roll and hammer like 
water bulldogs and I have seen 
more than one of ’em jump clear 
of the net after he was fair in it. 
A good one can give you jitters 
without half trying. 

When this one got enough of 
surface slugging and went deep 
and sulked, I knew I had him. We 
had another argument on the way 
to the canoe, but his steam pres- 
sure was going down and he 







wasn't too hard to handle till he 
saw the net sliding his way 

Then we had fun! He did a pin- 
wheel act just beyond reach of the 
net and I eased the strain on the 
rod, hoping he’d go down where 
he belonged. He did. He went 
under the canoe like a shot and 
took the rod tip with him. I bade 
him good-by even while I scram 
bled to keep the line free of the 
keel. Somehow he didn’t make it, 
and that was his last flurry. Ten 
seconds later he drifted to the top, 
turning lazy circles with his back 
fin out. He rolled belly to the sky 
finally. That’s the squaretail’s sig 
nal of surrender. The net was 
there and the show was over 

He was a great trout, that over 
grown speckle! The rose of his 
belly was as warm as the color of 
the wilderness dawn. The white 
margin of his fins was as immacu 
late as a streak of snow on a ridge 
in November 

There were 19 inches of him 
and he was broad of girth accord 
ing. We carried no balances, but 
he weighed maybe a little better 
than three pounds. He was the 
biggest trout we’d take from that 
lake, I told myself. But 30 min- 
utes later my wife walked the 
glory road with a fish a half inch 
longer and bigger in proportion 

sy the end of July all fishing 
is on the wane in the Algoma 
lakes. August is the poorest month 
of the season, but at that it turns 
up more trout and bigger trout 
than you’d take in May in most 
districts you’ve ever fished 

The season runs to mid-Septem- 
ber, and there are two weeks of 
cool weather after the end of 
August that sees a brisk revival 
and brings fly fishing back into 
its own. The last of the black flies 
are gone long before that time and 
the few mosquitoes that are left 
have lost their punch. All in all, 
September is a downright plea 
ant time to be in the bush 

Go whenever you can. Some of 
the greatest trout fishing in the 
world awaits you, Spring to Fall, 
up there beyond the highway’s 
end. You'll fight squaretails until 
your wrist aches and eat ‘em until 
your eyes bulge. It’s a brand of 
thrills that’s worth going half 
around the earth to get, the fish- 
ing in those brawling wild rivers 
and dark lakes of the green A\Il- 
goma bush above Lake Superior. 
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0... IN THE short-grass coun- 


trv of western Nebraska is Sidney, 
a sprawling county-seat town of 
3,300 souls. Back in the ‘70s it was 
a lively place o’ Saturday n:ghts 
when cowpunchers loped in to 
celebrate or stagecoaches from the 
Black Hills thundered to a stop. 
But this is 1940—and hungrv folk 
can't eat history. 

Sidney doesn’t expect them to. 
It has its own special way of car- 
ing for them. It’s typically West- 
ern, for it relies on the hard-up 
folks’ own effort, on contributions 
from citizens and organizations, 
and on Federal and State aid in 
just that order. Local people di- 
rect it. And relief in Cheyenne 
County costs about one-third of 
what it averages over the United 
States 

Here’s the way it works: 

A relief applicant walks into the 
courthouse in Sidney. He flings a 
neighbor's greeting toward broad- 
shouldered A. A. Fenske, the 
chairman of the county commis- 
sioners, and asks : 

“Albert, may I have something 
from the garden?” 

“All right, Hans,” says Mr. 
Fenske, who knows almost every 
family in the county. “But why 
are you in need? Tell me your 
story.” 

Hans tells his story. There’s 
been illness in the family, a note 
to pay, the hogs died of the 
cholera, the drought ruined a 
crop —or one of several dozen 
other reasons why a family might 
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be in need in Cheyenne County or 
anywhere else. 

“Well, Hans, go see Mrs. Os- 
born. And will you be ready to 
work at the garden Monday morn- 
ing?” 

Hans stands before Olga Os- 
born’s desk and repeats his story. 
She bears the title of welfare as- 
sistance director. Her pleasant 
face breaks readily into smiles, 
and she’s all sympathetic atten- 
tion. But no one would think of 
trving to fool Olga with a fake 
hard-luck story. It’s better io tell 
her the truth. There’s a legend 
around Sidney that this trim, ef- 
ficient daughter of Danish pioneer 
settlers can look clear through a 
man. She knows whether he’s 
really in need or is trying to 
“chisel.” 

If Hans or any applicant is gen- 
uinely in need, he’ll get a relief 
order, immediate and ample. But 
he'll not become dependent upon 
the largess of charity. He won't 
keep coming back and show no 
will to care for his own family. He 
won't become a chronic case for 
public assistance. Not in Cheyenne 
County. 

Mr. Fenske and Olga Osborn are 
two important factors in the Sid- 
ney system. It has proved so suc- 
cessful in the six years it has been 
administered from that court- 
house on the plains of western Ne- 
braska that other communities are 
studying it—as well they might. 

With relief costs steadily 
mounting, and that despite a drop 
in the number of persons aided in 
some localities, taxpayers are de- 
manding that some method more 





efficient and more economical be 
applied. Dozens of public officials 
and private citizens drop into the 
Sidney courthouse every month 
to make observations. They de- 
clare that the principles of relief 
administration, proving so suc- 
cessful in this rural community, 
are applicable in populous centers. 
In place of the relief garden, they 
visualize comparable forms of self- 
help. 

The Sidney plan is based on 
both a conviction and a method. 
The conviction is deep - rooted. 
Cheyenne County citizens are 
practically unanimous in believ- 
ing that the best possible relief is 
the type of aid which helps 1 per- 
son to help himself. 


Taz method? In it is no place 
for politics. Rather, it’s built 
around local financing and admin- 
istration of relief, with voluntary 
support of individual citizens and 
of every civic Organization in the 
county. They include the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, American Le- 
gion, Red Cross, Rotary, Lions, 
King’s Daughters, schools, church- 
es, and all other public-spirited 
groups dedicated to unselfish 
service. 

“No one hungry or cold in Chey- 
enne County” might well be used 
as a motto over the door of the 
relief office—and beneath it, “But 
you can’t get something for noth- 
ing!” That’s the gist of the Sid- 
ney system. 

In 1938 this county spent 
exactly $15,845.61 for relief, from 
its funds which it raised. In 1939 
the budget provided for $17,450. 
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taking an eagle-eyed interest in 
the business of government. 

They think in terms of coépera- 
tive effort. That’s why it seemed 
the natural thing for Guy Shaw, 
chairman of the county commis- 
sioners from 1931 to 1939, to ask 
for volunteers, back in 1934, to 
help care for needy 
Six other citizens joined the three 
commissioners on the “relief com- 
mittee.” One was G. F. Leiben- 
dorfer, superintendent of schools 
Another was Earle A 
Winter, druggist and a leading 


neignbors 


of Sidney. 
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SIDNEY (top) may be a typical, two- 
story Midwestern town—but it has a 
relief plan that is unique. Such folks 
as A. A. Fenske and Olga Osborn, seen 
chatting with an overalled applicant, 














make it work. . .. A 33-acre garden 














plays a heavy role, yielding beans 
(right) and other staples. Boss of the 
garden is J. W. Billeter. He’s shown 
flanked by relief workers (lower photo). 

















For 1940 it is about the same. 








But remember: These figures 
are approximately one-third the 
average relief cost in counties of 
comparable size and population 
the nation over. Not a cent comes 
from State funds. The money is 
raised locally. There’s no waste 
motion, no waste of money. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about it, say Sidney folk, just old- 
fashioned commonsense put to 
work. 

Seventy-five percent of the 12.- 
000 inhabitants of Cheyenne 
County are first-, second-, and 
third - generation descendants of 
the Danish, Norwegian, and Ger- 
man settlers who came out to that 
Platte River country and stayed 
there through droughts, insect 
pests, dust storms, and crop fail- 
ures. They come naturally by a 
tradition of working hard, spend- 
ing no more than they make, and 
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Rotarian; another, A. J. Jorgen- 
son, banker and member of the 
Lions Club. The three others were 
residents of smaller towns, Lodg« 
pole, Dalton, and Potte 

This relief committee called 
contributions of money, food 
clothing, and took direct charge of 
distributing them. M1 Olga O 
born was selected as executive 
and investigator 

During 1934, relief needs grew 
in Nebraska, as in communiti 
over the land, as result of the con 
tinued depression. Low prices for 
farm products and a bad drought 


augmented the probl 
Western Plains State 

Nebraska’s Legislature in 193 
passed an act permitting counti 
to levy one mill per $100 of 


prop 
erty valuation for their own relief 
purposes. This put the matter 


squarely up to the counties to de 


termine their needs, set up their 
budgets, and administer the tund 
Cheyenne commissioners levied 
the tax, but 

“We wanted to continue the 
idea of codperation on the part of 


citizens and organization 
Mr. Shaw, “so we asked .that con 
tributions continu Kach organ 
ization was asked to appoint a rep 
resentative or a committee to 
gather the contributions and turn 
them in at the relief office. Several 
thousand dollars’ worth of commo 
dities have been given each year 
as a result 

“Why keep up the appeal for 
contributions? I'll tell you wh 


[wo reasons: First, it remind 
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of our responsibility to care for our 
own unfortunate, to—what do you 
call it?—conserve human values. 
Second, it is a constant reminder 
that the ‘Government’ can’t really 
give us anything; it comes from 
the pockets of us citizens and tax- 
payers.” 

After the levy was made, a pub- 
lic meeting was called to discuss 
the whole relief problem. The 
courthouse was filled, the commis- 
sioners reported on their steward- 
ship, relief committeemen taiked, 
and citizens asked questions. Such 
a meeting is now an annual affair, 
along in December, just before the 
budget is made up for the coming 
year. It is democracy in action 

Now, back to that garden in 
which Hans was interested Let 
Mr. Fenske pick up the story: 

“We commissioners wanted re- 
liefers to contribute in some way 
to their own support so they 
wouldn’t sit back and think they 
have a ‘vested interest’ in receiv- 
ing public charity. 

“Our county garden was the 
answer. Out at the edge of town 
were 33 acres of school land be- 
longing to the State. We leased it 
for an indefinite period at a nomi- 
nal rental. Every idle man was 
sent out there. We put J. W. Bil- 
leter, the county engineer, in 
charge and we drilled for water. 
Three dry holes didn’t stop us. 
The fourth brought in all the wa- 
ter we needed. A pump was in- 
stalled and the irrigation system 
iaid out.” 

And the county garden blos- 
somed forth. Able-bodied relief 
applicants work on that garden 
during all but the Winter months. 
They prepare the land, plant, cul- 
tivate, harvest—then market the 
surplus. 


il. BILLETER drove me out 


to that 33-acre tract last Autumn 
and I got dust in my shoes from 
every acre of it. The harvest was 
on. Trucks moving slowly along 
the rows were being scooped full 
of turnips. Trucks for tomatoes, 
parsnips, carrots, and beets were 
waiting their turn. Dead vines lay 
on that acre where uncounted 
bushels of beans had grown. And 
on near-by grounds of the State 
highway maintenance yard. cel- 
lars had been constructed in 
which to store food for distribu- 
tion after the growing season. 
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Bins and cells were stacked with 
vegetables and grain. 

Thirty tons—vyes, tons! —of 
sweet corn from these 33 acres had 
been consumed by relief families. 
And ten of the 33 acres had pro- 
duced 3,100 bushels of potatoes— 
so much more than the reliefers 
needed that two freight-car loads 
were sold. Surpluses are sold 
only to wholesale houses, so as not 
to compete with retail stores or 
individual farmers—and some $6,- 
000 worth were so marketed last 
year. 

This year the garden is doing as 
well or better. A canning company 
is packing vegetables and fruit, 
with the work done by relief ap- 
plicants. The relief committee also 
has approved a plan to buy cattle 
on the hoof and have the meat 
processed and stored for use as 
needed. 

Every man is given “credit” for 
the work he does, which is applied 
to the relief money or material aid 
he is given. If it cancels out, fine. 
If not, the balance is charged to 
direct relief. 

I expressed amazement at the 
productivity of the 33 acres. Ro- 
tarian Winter, who had accom- 
panied me to the garden, agreed it 
was “pretty good,” adding that the 
3,100 bushels of potatoes were 600 
more than the ten-acre patch had 
produced the year before. Billeter, 
he said, had challenged his gar- 
deners to make the 33 acres the 
most productive piece of irrigated 
land in America. 

“Well, they did it,” grinned Bil- 
leter, with the glow that comes in 
his eyes when he talks of his gar- 
den. “Even reliefers take pride in 
their work—if you let ’em work at 
something for themselves they 
can see.” 

This led to Lion Jorgenson’s ob- 
servation: “This garden is asym- 
bol. It stands for the fact that dis- 
tribution of wealth means nothing 
unless you createiit. We don’t en- 
courage families to believe that 
the Government owes them a liv- 
ing. We encourage them ito be- 
lieve that if they work for it, they 
can create their own living.” 

There have been clashes with 
Federal and State relief represen- 
tatives. The actual point at issue 
was never that the job was being 
inadequately or poorly done, but 
whether control should be taken 
out of local hands. One welfare 





worker who stopped off in Sidney 
viewed the whole setup with a 
critical eye, and complained that 
they seemed to be bent upon mak- 
ing relief unattractive to the 
“clients.” 

“Friends,” responded Mr. Shaw, 
“we haven’t got any ‘clients’ in 
this business. Some of our neigh- 
bors in the county are in tempo- 
rary need, if that’s what you 
mean. We propose to help them 
along the road to being selt-sup- 
porting.” 

When the social-security pro- 




























SIDNEY’S garden is a veritable food mine, more 


gram swung underway, Cheyenne 
commissioners and the relief com- 
mittee volunteered complete co- 
6peration. They offered Mrs. Os- 
born! She came through both Fed- 
eral and State examinations with 
flying colors. So in her capacity 
as county assistance director she 
serves also as social-security ad- 
ministrator of Cheyenne County, 
taking care of the old-age pension 
applicants, the aid-to-dependent- 
children grants, the blind aijlow- 
ances, and the administration of 
Federal funds for child welfare. 
In addition, she is the certification 
agent for the WPA, the National 
Youth Administration (NYA), and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC). 

“Great heavens!” asked a State 
welfare man of the commissioners, 
“is there no limit to what that 
woman can do?” 

“Not—” answered Chairman 
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Fenske — “that we have discov- 
ered. Besides, we give her a helper 
and part-time bookkeeper.” That 
helper is Mrs. Lexie Parks. By 
driving an average of 75,000 miles 
a year, she covers the county, 30 
miles wide by 40 miles long, visit- 
ing and investigating every fam- 
ily on the relief rolls or receiving 
aid under any of the social-secur- 
ity divisions. 

‘Cheyenne County receives its 
share of State and Federal funds 
for WPA and the social-security 
program. But the commissioners 


immediate order for food, fuel, or 
clothing, subject only to approval 
by Chairman Fenske or by either 
of his colleagues, Ed Erickson and 
Glen Bales. Next step is personal 
investigation by Mrs. Osborn’s as- 
sistant. Work at the garden may 
follow, or certification to WPA, a 
dependent-children’s grant, or 
some other source of State-Fed- 
eral aid. 

“But always there’s that bigger 
problem,” Mrs. Osborn explains. 
“It is: how bring about some 
permanent improvement in the 


Federal farm-security agent, who 
points with pride to the high per- 
centage of the 112 loans upon 
farms in the county that are mak 
ing good their payments, getting 
out of debt, and becoming produc- 
tive again. 

Last October an offer came from 
the State capital at Lincoln to allot 
the county several thousand dol 
lars to supplement Mrs. Osborn’s 
staff. The commissioners _ said 
they'd take it. 
stipulation: the money must be 
spent for personnel selected and 


Then came the 








relief needs for potatoes, turnips, corn, and other vegetables. 


and citizens feel there is a distinct 
advantage in having the same ad- 
ministrator for all these agencies 
and for their own direct relief. All 
public-assistance strings come di- 
rectly into Mrs. Osborn’s capable 
hands, who handles them like a 
coachman does the “ribbons” of a 
four-in-hand. 

The county clerk is the finance 
and budget officer, and he keeps 
the commissioners and the public 
informed at any hour of any day 
on exactly how much has been 
spent and how much more there is 
to spend during the year. 

“And, you might add, there’s no 
politics allowed,” says Mr. Jorgen- 
son. “No man would think of run- 
ning for office out here by promis- 
ing welfare assistance of any 
kind.” 

Prompt action, with no red tape. 
That’s the system in Sidney. If 
the need is genuine, it’s met by an 
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condition of that family? Spongers 
aren't hard to detect. They show 
an indifference to suggestions that 
they help solve their own prob- 
lems, which grows finally to re- 
sentment; and their demands in- 
crease upon the slightest encour- 
agement from either politicians or 
welfare workers. We suspend 
relief right now if it is used for 
other than necessities. We simply 
do not permit chiselling. 

“That leaves us free to concen- 
trate our efforts on permanert im- 
provements. Here’s where the co- 
Operation of our citizens really 
helps. Businessmen and farmers 
are my constant assistants in se- 
curing part-time or full employ- 
ment, and in helping their neigh- 
bors get ahead.” 

Since most of Cheyenne’s citi- 
zens are on farms and ranches, the 
relief committee maintains closest 
possible liaison with Harold Bond, 
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Committeemen Billeter and Winter, (above) have just surveyed a heaping crib. 


controlled by the Federal-State 
administration. 

“Thanks— we won't take it, 
said Messrs. Fenske, Erickson, 
and Bales. 

They’re a bit stiff-necked about 


” 


handling their own _ problems, 
these Scandinavian folk at Sidney. 

How do the reliefers like the 
Sidney system? You are wonder- 
ing about that? I did too—so I 
interviewed several reliefers. 

The first one I called on had suf- 
fered several reverses. 

“Sure, they treat you right,” he 
said. “I’m getting about what I 
deserve, and I’ll be in shape to pay 
it back some day—in taxes.” 

The last reliefer I talked to was 
busy loading a squealing hog 

“You mean I was on relief,” he 
said, as he climbed into his truck 
made over from an ancient tour- 
ing car. “But not no more. Sa—ay, 
Mister, just look at them pigs!” 
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THE HOUSE OF FRIENDSHIP adorned with ropes of pearl-like lights, the Capitol dome, and the statue of José Marti, Cuba's hero 


By Leland D. Case 
and K. K. Krueger 


Truti. forever on the scaffold, Wrong 
| t e/ ( f t/ } f 
Yet that scaffold s aus the fut e. and, 
4 ] 
é j wunkno 
Sta leth God thay tire shadow, ee p- 
ing watch above . 


N CUBA’S coat of arms is a golden 
key, reminder that to materially im- 
poverished men this island, midway be- 
tween the Americas, was for centuries 
the gateway of new opportunity Here 
this week have come folk aepre ed by 
the moral impoverishment of a world 
that still settles its differences by war, 
but things have been done and words 
have been spoken which have unlocked 
chambers of new hope and courage and 
a will to carry on 

“No nation that I Know of hates any 
other nation—they fear one another,” 
President Walter D. Head keynoted. 
“We must not lose faith in our fellow- 


ul things 


men No matter what dreadt 


may be going on, down underneath 
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While war in Europe burst new bounds, here 3,800 
men and women met to bind old friendships tighter. 


there lives and breathes a spirit of 
brotherhood which will eventually 
assert itself.” 

Strange words, those, to be spoken 
to an international audience of more 
than 3,800 people, some of them from 
countries at war, and on the very day 
Italy joined the list of belligerents. Yet 
they are of the stuff of Rotary. And 
the need for leadership they imply has 
been iterated spontaneously so often 
during these past five days as to make 
it in fact as well as in name the theme 
of this, Rotary’s 3lst annual Conven- 
tion. “ 


Rotary Amid Conflict 

Those who expected Rotary Interna- 
tional to go bellicose will be disap- 
pointed. There has been realistic think- 
ing here this week, but no name calling. 
The Convention, the one parliamentary 
body of this association of 5,050 semi- 
autonomous Clubs in some 60 nations, re- 
affirmed its faith in the ultimate efficacy 
of understanding and goodwill in bring- 
ing about a permanent peace. Then, so 
that no one could misunderstand, it 


adopted by acclamation the statement 
made last January by the Board of Di 
rectors on “Rotary Amid World Con 
flict,” which, in part, declares that Ro 
tary International: 

expects its members, while 
cooperating toward a cordial interna 
tional understanding, to be thoroughly 
loyal to their religious and moral ideals 
and to the higher interests of their par 
ticular country. 

“In these catastrophic times, the Board 
feels that it should reémphasize to Ro- 
tarians throughout the world that Ro- 
tary is based on the ideal of service, 
and where freedom, justice, truth, 
sanctity of the pledged word, and re- 
spect for human rights do not exist 
Rotary cannot live nor its ideal prevail. 
These principles, which are indispen- 
sable to Rotary, are vital to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and orde1 
and to human progress. 

“The Board, therefore, condemns all 
attacks upon these principles and calls 
upon each Rotarian to exert his _ in- 
fluence and exercise his strength to 
protect them and to help hasten the 
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day when war need no longer be used 
as an instrument for settling interna- 
tional disputes. z 

To back up these words, the Conven- 
tion voted $50,000 from surplus for re- 
lief of suffering humanity in countries 
at war. A special fund is also to be 
built up by an appeal to Clubs and Ro- 
tarians which will be used to relieve 
and rehabilitate Rotarians and their 
families suffering from world conflicts. 


Eloquent Absences 

Though to any report of this Conven- 
tion can be added truthfully the cliche 
“a good time was had by all,” as The 
Scratchpad Man’s photographs testify, 
yet an underlying tension, a persisting 
apprehension, has marked this Rotary 
reunion. The day before it opened 
newspapers told of the sinking of the 
S. S. Carinthia, the flagship of the Ro- 
tary fleet from North America to the 
Convention at Nice, France, in 1937. 
And other headlines jumped memories 
of many to that dramatic moment there 
when a Rotarian from Germany nomi- 
nated for the Presidency Maurice Du- 
perrey, of Paris. 

Most Rotarians here are from the 
Americas. Only a significant few are 
from Europe, the Near and Far Easts, 
the Antipodes, and South Africa. In 
former years scores of men and women 
from these and many other far-flung 
outposts of the Rotary world converged 
on Conventionville to make it a world 
of many nations in epitome. This year 
it is nearer a half a world. Only two 
Rotarians, for example, could come from 
Britain and Ireland (fortunate as it is 
that they could come at all). Four 
years ago this same area gave the Atlan- 
tic City reunion 198 Rotarians and 
ladies. Rare, indeed, in recent years 
was the Convention that was not leav- 
ened by the wit and wisdom of at least 
a score of British Rotarians. 

As one searches the Convention reg- 
istry for names of old friends from Ant- 
werp, Warsaw, Oslo, Havre, Southamp- 
ton, Rotterdam, Nanking, and all the 
others—knowing from the start that 
the search is vain, but searching never- 
theless—he senses an eloquence in these 
absences which is perhaps more telling 
than anything the absentees themselves 
might have said. 

Let it be said to the everlasting credit 
of Rotary, however, that 3,800 Rotar- 
ians and members of their families did 
foregather for Rotary’s 1940 Convention 
and that they hailed from 32 countries. 
True, the thousands came almost wholly 
from 17 countries of the American Con- 
tinents, but for each of 15 other nations 
there is at least one man here who can 
speak as a Rotarian and citizen. And 
one man in times like these is 100 per- 
cent better than no man. 

Apropos is a whimsical incident re- 
vealing traditional British pride in form 
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and a penchant for precedent—come 
what may. When the hour chimed for 
the meeting of electors from Rotary in 
Great Britain and Ireland, T. A. Warren, 
of Wolverhampton, England, took the 
chair. Reginald Coombe, of London, the 
only other British delegate, took his 
seat as Secretary. Forthwith and with 
all formality—tongue in cheek—the two 
proceeded with the order of the day, 
the nomination of an international Di- 
rector. To second Delegate Coombe's 
nomination of Delegate Warren, the 
Chairman stepped down to the floor as 
the Secretary assumed the chair, and 
then returned to put the vote. Punctil- 
ious minutes recorded “with great 
pleasure” a 100 percent attendance of 
electors from Great Britain and Ireland 
at this meeting. 

Though the two pulled long parlia- 
mentary faces over the humor the scene 
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HOLA! Convention Chairman Fernando Car- 
bajal, of Lima, Peru, greets the official party. 


a 





ECSTATIC Conventioners cheered, bands struck up, planes circled high overhead, and 
rockets boomed over Havana‘s magnificent harbor as loaded liners neared the crowded docks. 
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All photos (pp "28-30, 34-42), except otherwise credited, 
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by staff photographers 


THIS GREAT marble staircase threaded up to the beautiful House of Friendship in the Centro 
Gallego. Most of the climbers took it in easy stages. pausing to chat with friends en route 
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provoked, the fact remains that they 
met—and finished their busine And 
that is just what the 487 Rotary Clubs 
they represent have been doing every 


week during the past turbulent Rotary 


Prayer . . . Pride 

It was President Head’s sad duty to 
report the official cessation of the Ro- 
tary Clubs in Czecho-Slovakia and Spain 
during his year, and to report “no 
news” from the many other countries 
overrun, except that they will carry on 
as long as it is physically possible to do 
so Three thousand people were quiet 
as one when he asked a silent prayer 
“for those Rotarians who have already 
been killed in battle, and for those who 
equally deserve our sympathy. 

But a murmur of pride went through 
Convention Hall when he told how Ro- 
tary in Finland had carried on almost 
to a Club through the whole of the Rus- 
sian incident, and the news received 
here in Havana of a new Rotary Club 
in Southeastern France (des Martigues 


et de l’Etang de Bern) gave cheer. 


The Future 

Although almost estopped in Europe 
and with a slowing down around the 
world, Rotary’s curve of growth has 
vast possibilities for an upswing in the 


Americas. In the United States and Can- 


strated, are without Rotary. Over 3,500 
of these have no service club of any 
kind. 


Latin America... 

Though this challenge went squarely 
to Rotarians of North America, those 
to the south saw vast opportunity in it 
for their own lands, for many of these 
sun-bronzed, white-jacketed men _ of 
Spanish-speaking countries themselves 
had carried Rotary to up-river ports, to 
isolated interior towns, to little cities 
so much in need of Rotary’s wholesome, 
invigorating effect on business and 
community life. ' 

“Note the truth of what I am saying,” 
said Second Vice-President G. Ramirez 
Brown, of Nicaragua, as he articulated 
the Spanish-American view of Rotary 
at a plenary session. 

“America with its 40 million square 
kilometers, full of youth—the New 
World as it is still called—presents it- 
self, as if in obedience to its historical 
mandate, with a uniform spiritual struc- 
ture and with a vast amount of coordi- 

The Four Objects of 
four horizons of action 


nating will. 
Rotary are 
for this continent, which some states- 
man has called the Continent of Hope.” 
Bienvenidos! 

This simpatia for Rotary found ex- 
pression in opening sessions of the Con- 





THE PRESIDENT OF CUBA receives the President of Rotary International and other distin- 
guished Rotarians. Left to right: Host District Governor Carlos Garate Bru; Vice-Chairman of 
Host Club Committee Manuel Galigarcia; Cuba’s President Federico Laredo Bru; Host Club 
Committee Chairman Luis Machado; President Walter D. Head; Host Club President Carlos M. 
Calvet: President-Elect Armando de A. Pereira; Convention Committee Head Fernando Car- 
bajal (back io camera); lst Vice-President T. A. Warren; 2nd Vice-President G. Ramirez Brown. 


ada, surveys show, 524 towns with a 
population of 5,000 or more do not yet 
have a Rotary Club, and 1,641 towns 
with from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants 
likewise have not yet enjoyed the stimu- 
lus of a local Club. Over 3,000 have from 
1,000 to 2,000 people without a Rotary 
Club. All told, about 5,000 towns of a 
size that can support a Rotary Club, as 
other towns like them have demon- 
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vention in the great baroque ballroom 
of Centro Asturiano. It was voiced by 
words of welcome from Cuba’s Presi- 
dent, Federico Laredo Bru, read, be- 
cause of his absence due to illness, by 
Dr. Miguel Angel de la Campa, Secre- 
tary of State. Host District Governor 
Carlos Garate Bru-and Host Club Presi- 
dent Carlos Manuel Calvet also wel- 
comed Conventioners. 


Responses were made by Third Vice 
President Frank Phillips, of Ithaca, New 
York, and Director-Nominee Cesar D 
Andrade, of Guayquil, Ecuador. 


If doubt existed in any mind as to 


Havana hospitality, it was dispelled by 
the simpatia not only of local Rotarians 
but also of townfolk. Bienvenidos ro 
larios were words on everybody’s lips 
Or, “Welcome, Rotarians!,” for Eng 
lish is almost a second language in this 
country. 


Customs—New & Old 

‘Numerous English words have been 
taken over outright by the Cubanos. 
North Americans sitting dumb during a 
conversation that sounded like crescen- 
dos of “trrrTrrtrr” smile happily when, 
after a pause, comes “Okeh” or “Aw- 
right” or “Goo-by.” 

North Americans learned other little 
things which made them more sympa- 
thetic and understanding of neighbors 
to the south. For instance, that G. Ram- 
irez Brown's “last name” is not Brown 
but Ramirez. It is an old Spanish cus- 
tom for a person to adopt his mother’s 
name along with his father’s, but to put 
it last. 


Improving on Columbus 

When Columbus dropped anchor off 
Cuba in 1492, he wrote, “This is the 
fairest isle the human eye has ever 
seen.”” But Columbus hadn’t seen the 
improvements made in the past 450 
years, not the least of which are the peo- 
ple here themselves. This advantage, 
Rotarians pressed—with a by-product, 
in the Rotary tradition, of appreciative 
understanding of the courtly, hospitable 
Cuban. 

“Where is Hotel Nacional?” one 
weary, perspiring woman from Kansas 
who had gone for a stroll asked a Cuban 
—not a Rotarian—waiting for a street- 
car. “Ah!’—and he escorted her to a 
car. He might have given instructions 
to the conductor, but no. Together they 
rode a few blocks, when he gestured her 
to get off. Then, pointing to the hotel, 
he bowed, spoke a few words in Span- 
ish, and hailed a car going his way. 

A Convention badge has been the key 
to this Key City. It gained entrance for 
los rotarios to exclusive clubs and 
beaches. It opened doors of many a 
Cuban Rotarian’s home and heart. Eng- 
lish-speaking visitors were surprised at 
how many of their hosts and hostesses 
had been educated “in the States,” and 
many a promise was made to look up 
daughters and sons now in American 
schools. Friendships made here this 
week will last long! 


Adventures ... 

Every restaurant has been an invita- 
tion to adventure—adventure to the 
rhythm of strolling minstrels. Beans, 
white and red [Continued on page 34] 
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The New Officers of Ff 





ARMANDO DE A. PEREIRA 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
President 


ALLISON WARE 
Chico, California, U.S.A. 
First Vice-President 














SAMUEL T. J. BENNETT 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
Director 





WALTER D. HEAD 
Montclair, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Director 


Cc. J. STEIGER 
Zurich, Switzerland 
Director 
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HAROLD I. COVAULT 
Lorain, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Director 





C. SANCHEZ MEJORADA 
Pachuca, Mexico 
Director 








T. A. WARREN 
Wolverhampton, England 
Second Vice-President 
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RICHARD R. CURRIE 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
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CESAR D. ANDRADE 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Third Vice-President 
W. ALLAN ELEY 
Singapore, Straits Settlements 
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JEFF H. WILLIAMS 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
Director 











Cc. ALBERT OULTON 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
Director 


CHESLEY R. PERRY 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A, 
Secretary 





JOSEPH R. SANDIFER 
Hendersonville, N. C.. U.S.A 
Director 





RUFUS F. CHAPIN 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Treasurer 
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OMEWHERE in the album of portraits 


below, Mr. 
your fellow Rotarians nominated to repre- 
sent your District during the Rotary year 


1940-41. 


vention confirmed your choice by electing 
like 


him and 


around the 
mighty strenuous office of Rotary District 


Governor 


The fact 


world to the 


other men 
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that 
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DISTRICTS 1-2 
JAMES MacGREGOR 
Hamilton, Scotland 

DISTRICT 3 

ALBERT BRIGGS 

Whitley Bay, England 
DISTRICT 4 
GEORGE B. HARRISON 
Skipton, England 
DISTRICT 5 

PERCY REAY 
Manchester, England 

DISTRICT 6 

T. H. ROSE 
Birmingham, England 

DISTRICT 7 

HENRY MORLEY 

Hucknall, England 
DISTRICT 8 
FE. HARES 

King's Lynn, England 

DISTRICT 9 

wt. P. FLOAT 
High Wycombe, England 

DISTRICT 10 
CYRIL FRANKLIN 
Hereford, England 


him 
honored 


needs 

















DISTRICT 11 
W. T. CLEGG 
Bournemouth, England 
DISTRICT 12 
A. J. SOUTHAM 
Ashford, England 
DISTRICT 13 
JAMES P. RYAN 
London, England 
DISTRICT 14 
HAROLD H. COOTE 
Belmont, England 
DISTRICT 15 
GARFORTH MORTIMER 
Cardiff, Wales 
DISTRICT 16 


FREDERICK JOHN BRICE 


Bangor, Ireland 
TRICT 17 


DISTRIC 
REGINALD BENNETT WEBB 


Truro, England 
DISTRICT 18 
KENNETH PECK 
Southport, England 
DISTRICT 22 
ENRIQUE JULIO 


Bahia Blanca, Argentina 


DISTRICT 23 


ROBERTO ALVAREZ ESPINOSA 


Mexico City, Mexico 
DISTRICT 24 
ROBERTO DEL REAL 
Zacatecas, Mexico 


Rotarian, is the man you and 


A few days ago the Havana Con- 


so large a 





from 
but 


body of leaders is an index of its size and 
growth. Paul Harris was a man of long 
when he started the first Rotary 
Club, but if someone had said to him that 
Rotary would some day need 150 District 
Executives and a Board of Directors and 


vision 


scores of Committeemen to guide its world- 
flung efforts to spread goodwill and to im- 
prove crafts and communities, even he 
might have raised a doubting eyebrow. 
Indeed, the idea of supervision by Dis- 























DISTRICT 25 


JOSE RODRIGUEZ TOYMIL 


Florida, Cuba 
DISTRICT 26 


J. DE ALBUQUERQUE SOUZA 


Crato, Brazil 
DISTRICT 27 


ALMIR MACIEL 
Campos, Brazil 


DISTRICT 28 


M. DE CAMARGO PENTEADO 
Campinas, Brazil 


TRIC 
HERMANO FRANCO 
Curityba, Brazil 


T 29 


DISTRICT 30 
JAIME ROCA 


Cordoba, Argentina 

DISTRIC 

LORENZO NICOLAS LIVIERES 
Asuncion, Paraguay 


T 31 


DISTRICT 32 


SANTIAGO M. CERRUTI 
Pergamino, Argentina 


DISTRICT 33 


EDUARDO GONZALEZ G. 


Lautaro, Chile 
DISTRICT 34 


GEORGE T. HODGSON 


MACHADO 


128 
156 
183 


DISTRICT 36 
ALBERTO ALEXANDER 
Lima, Peru 
DISTRICT 37 
GUILLERMO GULMAN L. 
Piura, Peru 

DISTRICT 38 a 
MAMERTO URRIOLAGOITIA 
Sucre, Bolivia 
DISTRICT 39 
CARLOS ROCA C 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
DISTRICT 40 
MANUEL VICTORIA ROJAS 
Tulua, Colombia 
DISTRICT 42 
JORGE F. DURON 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
DISTRICT 44 
JOSE DOMINGO LEONARDI 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 
DISTRICT 45 
ISIDORO A. COLON 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 
DISTRICT 47 
LOUIS RENARD 
Poitiers, France 


DISTRICT 53 
DAVID A. EWEN 
Wellington, New Zealand 
DISTRICT 54 
H. W. DE SALIS 
St. Moritz, Switzerland 
DISTRICT 55 
CECIL JAMES SIBBETT 
Capetown, South Africa 
DISTRICT 56 
GARNET L. BUSS 
Bundaberg, Australia 
DISTRICT 59 


Amersfoort, The Netherlands 
DISTRICT 61 
PAUL ERCULISSE 
Brussels, Belgium 
DISTRICT 65 
WALTER E. SIMS 
Unley, Australia 
DISTRICT 6? 
ERLING KRISTIANSEN 
Drammen, Norway 
DISTRICT 69 
MARCUS TOLLET 


DISTRICT 48 DISTRICT 70 
CHARLES JOURDAN-GASSIN RYOZO HIRANUMA 


Talca, Chile Nice, France Tokyo, Japan 
DISTRICT 35 DISTRICT 49 DISTRICT 71 

HUGO ENRIQUEZ FRODDEN CHARLES DAMAYE TADAO OKAZAKI 
valle, Chile Le Havre, France Kobe, Japan 


come 





J. PHILIP KORTHALS ALTES 


Helsinki-Helsingfors, Suomi-Finland 
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DISTRICT 72 


JISAKU SHINODA 


Keijo, Japan 

DISTRICT 75 

R. C. KRAUSE 
Horsens, Denmark 

DISTRICT 76 


EDWARD J. DORAN 


Sydney, Australia 
DISTRICT 77 
VICTOR RUZIC 

Susak, Yugoslavia 


DISTRICT 78 
GUSTAF LORENTZ MUNTHE 


Goteborg, Sweden 
DISTRICT 79 


J. H. ZIESEL 
Soerabaja, Netherlands East Indies 


DISTRICT 80 
VARNVAIDYAKORN VARAVARN 


Bangkok, Thailand 


DISTRICT 81 
THEO. L. HALL 


Manila, The Philippines 


DISTRICT 82 
ZOLTAN KOOS 
Budapest, Hungary 


RICT 83 


DISTRIC 
LAWRENCE D. WATTS 


Haifa, Palestine 


DISTRICT 84 
C. BASARAB BRANCOVEANU 
Bucharest, Roumania 


1911. 


Here Is Rotary’s Good Right Arm 


tricts—at first called “divisions’—dijq , 

until about 

climb from one Club with four m: 

5,050 Clubs and 212,000 members, 

trict plan has evolved desirably and pr,y, 

itself practical, and the Executiy: a 

has proved one of Rotary’s most import 
Just what does the 


But in Rota 


District E 


do? An outline of his duties tells b 
of the story—but it at least intimates ; 
size of his task—for which, remember. }, 
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DISTRICT 85 
Not available 
at presstime 
DISTRICT 86 
LJUBEN BOSHKOFF 
Sofia, Bulgaria 
DISTRICT 88 
C. WARREN. BOULTON 
Calcutta, India 
DISTRICT 89 
ABRAHAM GARDINER 
Colombo, Ceylon 
DISTRICT 9 
JAMES M. HENRY 
Canton, China 
DISTRICTS 97-98 
W. H. TAN 
Shanghai, China 
DISTRICT 100 
THOMAS S. ABEL 
Wahiawa- Waialua, Hawaii 
DISTRICT 101 
VINCENT BORLESKE 
Walla Walla, Washington 
DISTRICT 104 
HARRY A. MITCHELL 
San Francisco, California 
DISTRICT 105 
WALTER T. HELMS 
Richmond, California 
DISTRICT 106 
HUGH F. DORMODY 
Monterey, California 
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nthe District Executives for 


1940-41 


; voluntarily and without pay. First He is expected to attend the interna- full-time job, which the Executive must 
he has direct supervision of the tional Convention and Assembly, to visit add to the already demanding schedule of 
‘ in his District. Answering to the every Club in his District, to help his his business or profession So, when your 
BP 0; he furthers the Objects of Rotary, Clubs on any of their specific problems, to District Executive comes to visit your 
l prove ; ites cordial relations between his encourage intercity meetings, and to issue Club, it might not amiss to reflect on 
Clubs and between those and Rotary In- a Monthly Letter to every Club President the size of his task, which war may 
ternational, supervises organization of new and Secretary in his District. All this, ob- make exceedingly hard this year in many 
‘ubs in his District, arranges for and pre- viously, means letter writing, record keep- countries—and to him a pat on the 
tapar @#gides at an annual Assembly of his Club ing, speeches, interviews, and almost con- back as he leaves. 


tives, and prepares for and presides 
ber, he }iimt District’s annual Conference. 











85 DISTRICT 107 

le JAMES K. INGHAM 
8 Pasadena, California 
86 DISTRICT 108 
iKOFF JOHN B. REILLY 
ria Whittier, California 
ga DISTRICT 110 
ULTON DAVID S. ROMNEY 
tia Ogden, Utah 

89 DISTRICT 111 
DINER C. B. WILSON 
lon Flagstaff, Arizona 

6 DISTRICT 112 
NRY @@BOHN HOWARD GARBERSON 
1a Miles City, Montana 
7-98 DISTRICT 113 

i D. D. MONROE 
ina Clayton, New Mexico 
0 DISTRICT 115 
BEL JOEL WRIGHT 
Hawaii Alpine, Texas 

1 DISTRICT 116 
ESKE FRED E. OSBORNE 
ington Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
4 DISTRICT 117 
HELL ARTHUR W. WIDNALL 
jifornia t William, Ontario, Canada 
15 DISTRICT 119 
LMS ERNST GUSTAFSON 
nia Council Bluffs, lowa 
6 DISTRICT 120 
opY HOWARD YOST 
nia Grand Island, Nebraska 
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DISTRICT 122 
HARRIE S. MUELLER 
Wichita, Kansas 
DISTRICT 123 
NEAL M. WHERRY 
Lawrence, Kansas 
DISTRICT 124 
HAL A. McNUTT 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
DISTRICT 127 
FRANK S. ROBERTS 
Breckenridge, Texas 
DISTRICT 128 
GEORGE A. KELLY 
Longview, Texas 
DISTRICT 129 
GEORGE W. GILLIAM 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
DISTRICT 130 
E. A. BLACKBURN 
Houston, Texas 
DISTRICT 132 
LESTER A. ROYAL 
West Liberty, lowa 
DISTRICT 134 
ALLEN MOORE 
Chillicothe, Missouri 
DISTRICT 135 
W. W. MARTIN 
St. Louis, Missouri 
DISTRICT 136 
ALLEY D. FRISTOE 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas 














DISTRICT 138 
HERBERT W. PARKER 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 
DISTRICT 139 
WILLIAM M. HARPER 
Monroe, Louisiana 
DISTRICT 140 
NELSON E. TAYLOR 
Greenwood, Mississippi 
DISTRICT 141 
JOHN F. EGGER 
Meridian, Mississippi 
DISTRICT 143 
ALEX D. HILL 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 
DISTRICT 144 
DELBERT J. KENNY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
DISTRICT 146 
ELDEN D. FINLEY 
Delavan, IIlinois 
DISTRICT 147 
MANNEL HAHN 
Winnetka, Illinois 
DISTRICT 148 
AUGUSTUS SCHLICHER 
Mattoon, IIlinois 
DISTRICT 149 
EVERETT LEWIS 
Benton, Ilinois 
DISTRICT 151 
C. REGINALD SMITH 
Albion, Michigan 


stant travel. 


There is a piece of work, 
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DISTRICT 152 
JOHN M. THOMSON 
Owe Sound, Ontario, Canada 
DISTRICT 153 
DEL MARR 
Ridgetown, Ontario, Canada 
DISTRICT 154 
H. H. KLEINSCHMIDT 
Gary, Indiana 
DISTRICT 155 
FRED McK. RUBY 
Union City, Indiana 
DISTRICT 156 
T. M. SHIRCLIFF 
Vincennes, Indiana 
DISTRICT 157 
HARRY D. POULSTON 
Lima, Ohio 
DISTRICT 158 
H. K. CARPENTER 
Heights of Greater Cleveland, Ohio 
DISTRICT 159 
ORVILLE B. LITTICK 
Zanesville, Ohio 
DISTRICT 161 
0. L. McELROY 
Eminence, Kentucky 
DISTRICT 162 
CHAUNCEY E. FORGEY 
Ashland, Kentucky 
DISTRICT 163 
HOWARD K. EDGERTON 

Lebanon. Tennessee 


virtually a 


Congratulations 
these key men of 

















DISTRICT 164 
FRANK P. SAMFORD 
Birmingham, Alabama 

DISTRICT 165 

j. CLEVE ALLEN 
Elberton, Georgia 
DISTRICT 167 
J. CHALMERS BUCHANAN 
Jacksonville, Florida 

DISTRICT 168 

ALEXANDER P. ROSS 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

DISTRICT 169 
DANIEL F. LINCOLN 
Jamestown, New York 

DISTRICT 170 

WILLIAM E. FLANDERS 
Potsdam, New York 

DISTRICT 171 
ARTHUR W. SMITH 
Rochester, New York 

DISTRICT 172 

THOMAS McE. VICKERS 
Syracuse, New York 
DISTRICT 174 
S. STANLEY SPURLING 
Hamilton, Bermuda 

DISTRICT 175 
M. B. McDOWELL 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 

DISTRIZT 176 
CLARENCE B. NIXON 

Carnegie. Pennsylvania 





SISTRICT 177 
ROCK L. BUTLER 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 179 
WILLIAM C. TROXELL 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

DISTRICT 180 

THOMAS BESS 

Keyser, West Virginia 
DISTRICT 182 
ROBERT CAREY 

Jersey City, New Jersey 
DISTRICT 183 
LESLIE R. FORT 

Plainfield, New Jersey 

DISTRICT 184 
ARTHUR S. CHENOWETH 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

DISTRICT 185 

RAY EVANS 
Bluefield, West Virginia 

DISTRICT 186 
DOWELL J. HOWARD 

Winchester, Virginia 
DISTRICT 187 
CLYDE N. ALLEN 
Richmond, Virginia 

DISTRICT 188 

ED K. WILLIS 
Concord, North Carolina 

DISTRICT 189 
W. CARTER DARROW 
Tarboro North Carolina 


and best 


Wishes to 


Rotary International! 
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DISTRICT 190 
JOE E. TIMBERLAKE 
Columbia, South Carolina 
DISTRICT 192 
THOMAS C. MACNABB 
St. John, New Brunswick, Canada 
DISTRICT 193 
HARRY TRUST 
Bangor, Maine 
DISTRICT 195 
CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 
Laconia, New Hampshire 
DISTRICT 196 
FRANCIS J. FLAGG 
Boston, Massachusetts 
DISTRICT 197 
HARRY AUSTIN STARR 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
DISTRICT 198 
GEORGE R. ELLIS 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts 
DISTRICT 199 
EVERETT H. HART 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 
DISTRICT 200 
ANSON T. LEARY 
Westport, Connecticut 
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Photo: Diario de la Marina 


A CEREMONY honoring Carlos Finlay, who 
found mosquitoes to be yellow-fever car- 
riers. Left to right: Dr. Cesor D. Andrade, 
of Ecuador; Dr. J. Morya, Secretary of Pub- 
lic Health; and President Walter D. Head. 


and black, make extraordinarily delic- 
ious soups, and bananas, wives of Rotar- 
ians have learned, can be fried in a mul- 
titude of ways. Every menu scintillates 
with exotic fruits—the delicately fla- 
vored, red-fleshed mammee, the spicy 
mango, the pearlike sapote, and others 
strange to those reared on orange juice 
and stewed prunes. 

Shoppers have been agog. Antique 
lovers have sought out quaint, narrow 
streets—and rare- bargains. Cigar smok- 
ers have moved in fragrant, self-created 
haloes. Coral jewelry, alligator-skin 
purses and belts, and white suits will 
appear on countless customs declara- 
tions. Few strollers have not yielded to 
the clinking castanet peddlers. And 
scores of brown and white goatskins 
have been tucked away in bags to adorn 
some man’s den. 

Sight-seers have been as thrilled as 
was Columbus. Wise program planners 
left afternoons free, and Conventioners 
have made the most of it. Old Morro 
Castle’s dank dungeons probably have 
never given so many spine-tingling 
thrills and shudders in so few days. Ca 
bana Fortress’ bronze cannon, many of 
them dated in the 1700s, have been shot 
by miles of films. Hundreds of Rotar- 
ians and families, in their own or rented 
cars, are still going about this island 
adding to their treasures of memory, 


like magpies picking up bits of glass. 


Understanding ... 

And with it all has come a new under- 
standing of Cuba. Miles of sugar-cane 
fields along the ribbons of paving that 
crisscross this isle speak eloquently of 
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ROTARY’S officers and lo- 
cal dignitaries placed this 
emblem of flowers upon the 
statue of Marti, “George 
Washington” of the Cubans. 


the reason Cubans are 
trying to diversify their 
economy. “No wonder you had troubles 
of all kinds,” one Canadian exclaimed 
when Mario Montoro, a sugar man and 
Vice-President of the Havana Rotary 
Club, related how sugar soared to 25 
cents a pound in 1924, but now was loaf- 
ing at around 2 cents. 

So, Cuba seeks to put its eggs in 
many baskets. It is growing vegetables 
in great variety, experimenting with 
rice. Manganese from its mountains is 
being exported to the United States. 
Deposits of naphtha, asphalt, copper, 
even gold, are being developed. 


Informed Friends 

Such personalized knowledge is the 
pith of the Rotary way of bettering re- 
lations among those clots of individuals 
called nations. That point was sharp- 
ened again and again on the Conven- 
tion rostrum. It came up repeatedly in 
the 50-odd special group meetings: in 
which business and professional men 
earnestly and_ realistically discussed 
what President Head termed “a world 
aflame.” Newspapermen, for example, 
urged reciprocal tours for Rotarian 
editors of the Americas, whereby they 
might better interpret New World 
neighbors to their readers. Educators 
talked about exchange professors and 
students. 

That Rotary has made some progress 
in this leavening of understanding was 
dramatized at the International Round- 
table, Tuesday morning. Word vignettes 
of Rotary achievements and hopes in 
their countries were given by Takashi 





Komatsu, of Japan; T. A. Warren, of 
England; Marcus Tollet, of Finland: 
Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Gardiner, of 
Ceylon; Lawrence D. Watts, of Pales 
tine; and Jorge Fidel Durén, of Hon- 
duras, all presented by Past President 
Allen D. Albert, of the United States. 














Hope Aflame 

“My first thought, coming from a 
belligerent country,” declared  Vice- 
President Warren, who but a fortnight 
before leaving England had seen his 
son off for military camp, “is this mes- 
sage: In God’s name—and I mean it 












quite reverently — keep the fires of 
friendship alight at all costs! Every bit 
of fellowship you can engender and 
keep alight is an active help to those 
of us who are nearer the conflict, and 
I beg of you to take that message to 











AMONG speakers at plenary sessions and in smaller 
groups were (left to right) President Head; lst Vice 
President Warren, England; 2nd Vice-President Ramire 
Brown, Nicaragua, who voiced the Latin-American view, 
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your Clubs—wherever they may be. 

Rotary friendship plus tolerance plus 
usefulness is the formula for the ul- 
timate peace, President Emeritus Paul 
P. Harris said in a message relayed to 
the Convention by Past President Guy 
Gundaker, of Philadelphia, Pennsylva- i 
nia. Founder Paul, ill in a Chicago hos- i 
pital, was unable to attend, but had 
sensed the international crisis which 
has so rapidly crystallized in recent 
days. 

“All members of the family of na- 
tions have a stake in peace,” he pointed 
out, then challenged: “Are countries 
of the Western Hemisphere prepared 
in mind and spirit to accept the respon- 
sibilities of leadership in the establish- 
ment of a new order—based on friend- j 
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liness, tolerance, and usefulness? ss 





Training Leaders 

A close-up focus on leadership, recur- 
rent theme of the Convention, was 
drawn by Walter B. Pitkin, distin- 
guished psychologist and author, well 
known to readers of THE ROTARIAN. 

“Businessmen pick their elevator 
boys with care,” he said with words 
that bit into the minds of his hearers, 
“but nations thus far show no parallel 
in picking their leaders. Business is 
100 years ahead of government, as 
usual. ...Can you imagine a great 
business leader today being almost il- 
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literate? No. Yet several great political- 
government leaders in some nations are 
hardly able to read and write.” 
Declaring that trends of public af- 
fairs can be studied as systematically 
and objectively as any chemical can 
be, he went on: “If you would train 
tomorrow's leaders, be content to drill 
young men and women today in a phil- 
osophy of life so true and so important 
that they will forever cling to it, will 


forever judge their passing events by 
its standards, and will thereby improve 
themselves and all their fellows, as far 
as the world’s larger conditions will 
allow. 

“My final advice is this: 
what it is that 


people want out of life on this earth, 


Teach able 
young people exactly 


people behave when denied 


and how 
the more important needs; and how 


THIRD Vice-President Phillips, U. S. A., pointing up Ro- 
bry's world stand; Cuba's Secretary of State, de la 
ampa, reading ill President Bru’s address; Transporta- 
on Committee Chairman C. Reeve Vanneman, U. S. A. 











eople can manage themselves and 
peo} : 


others, to good ends.” 


Rotary's Effort 

What do people really 
life on this earth? Rotary has a 35-year 
record of exploring that problem. It be- 
lieves boys and girls want and should 


want out of 


have an opportunity to mature as 
healthy, useful adults; that communi- 
ties need friendliness even more than 
neon lights; that employer and em- 
ployee, business competitors, buyer and 
seller, have no problems that 
yield to study and fair dealing. 

What Rotary 
fronts was reviewed in group assem- 
blies where men met by vocations or 
by such special Rotary interest as 
Crippled Children, Club Service, and so 
on. Two common denominators ran 
through all such meetings: first, an 
awareness of war and an uncertainty as 
to its implications; secondly, that words 
without action are water, that interest 
grows through participation. 


won't 


is doing on all these 


Boys . . . Thrill 

“Boys Work is a matter of simple 
mathematics,” suggested Tom J. Davis, 
of Butte, Montana, “and anyone can fig- 
ure it out. We in the United States 
normally spend $47 a year to keep a 
boy in school, but $470 to keep him in 
an institution if he goes wrong. Isn’t 
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it better to dig into our pant pockets a 
bit to increase that $47 slightly than 
to run the cost up to $470—and prob- 
ably have an undesirable citizen when 
we've paid that bill?” 

Those extra dollars have a surprising 
effectiveness if accompanied by sincere 
personal effort of local businessmen, as- 
serted Fred E. Osborne, Incoming Dis- 
trict Governor of Calgary, Canada. 
“When I became Mayor in 1927, the 
first report from the chief of police was 
that we were breeding our own crim- 
inals. We investigated. He was right. 
So Calgary Rotarians got an abandoned 
fire hall in the toughest part of the city, 
and helped the Y.M.C.A 
the chief 


organize the 
boys. Now, tells me our great- 
est problem is not boys from that tough 
but from our ‘best’ homes.” 


figured Carl E. 


section, 
“A man plus a boy,” 


(left to right in row above) (6) Miami Herald; (10) 


PAST PRESIDENT Hager; Governor-Elect 
Sims, with a word from Australia; Past Presi- 
dent Albert; Author Pitkin, mincing no words; 
Canada’s Sommerville, ‘chair’ of the Council. 


Slater, Missouri, “equal a 


potentiality. The greatest 


Bolte, of 
dynamo of 
thrill a man can have is to pin an eagle 
badge on the shirt of a Boy Scout!” 


Jobs ... Cripples 

Though Rotary Clubs can hardly be- 
come employment agencies for youth, 
they can help young men and women 
variously. “Youth panels,” discussion- 
group participants were told, not only 
air worries of young folk, but frequently 
result in employers saying, “That chap 
looks good to me,” and making a job 
for him. 


can be secured for schools and oppor- 


Occupational-guidance experts 


tunities organized for youngsters to 
chat with interested Rotarians. 

This job problem is the crux of re- 
habilitation of the physically handi- 
capped, the crippled-children assembly 
agreed. For what does it avail to raise 
the hope of a child whose limbs have 
been straightened, then to forget him? 


The Community 
Conventioners need but look across 
the harbor to Guanabacoa town for a 
Community 
Rotarians 
potholes in paved 


remarkable example _ of 


Service. There 32 earnest 
were distressed by 
streets and mud in streets unpaved. So 
they set up an Association of Neighbors 
of Guanabacoa and raised $30,000! That 
into asphalt, has 


money, translated 
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FOUR MEN from far corners learn of war's 
spread, as Armando Pereira (Brazil) trans- 


lates the news for R. Coombe and Tom War- 
ren (England) and C. Warren-Bolton (India). 





HIS WAIT was long, but finally the photog- 
rapher “caught” Secretary Ches Perry not at 
work—while matching paddles with a Scout 





MISSOURIAN Carl E. Bolte had a long stoop 
to ask help from natty pageboy Jerry Perez. 
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COCOANUT ICE CREAM in a cocoanut shell is a popular Cuban cooler. Conventioners ate 
gallons of it... . Movie makers probably exposed enough film to girdle the Antillean pearl. 





NO ROOM for gloom on this divan-ful. 


Sons and daughters of Rotarians—and there were 


many of them present—had a lively time as they went about in tow of new Cuban friends. 


Re 


A STUDY in concentration. . 





. at the International Assembly held in a Havana hotel. Here 


Governors-Nominee took a week-long course in Rotary-ology, pooled their experience in Ro- 
tary Club work, made friends from hundreds of places—and relaxed at infrequent intervals. 
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ransformed the city. And the old go 
trail connecting Guanabacoa with Reg] 
three miles away, is now a modern pi 
named by grateful citizens Avenida R 
taria—probably the only Rotary aven 
in the world. 

From India came word of the thre 
year study Rotarians have given to Ca 
cutta’s 7,000 beggars. Now a scheme j 
under way to intern some of them 
asylums, to send others to a Salvatio1 
Army home. More work is to be don 
—but a problem well understood is al 
ready half solved. 


Neighbors 

Afrikanders, descendants of Dutcl 
settlers, make up 60 percent of Sout! 
Africa’s population. To improve rela 
tions between them and the English is 
an objective of Rotarians there, accord 
ing to Cecil James Sibbett, of Capetown, 
Governor - Elect. ‘“Afrikander - speaking 
Clubs are flourishing at Stellenbosch 
and Paarl and a third is being organ- 
ized. Thus we hope to make a contribu- 
tion to racial peace,” he said, “in our 
little corner of the world.” 

American Rotarians reported on im- 
proved techniques for creating neigh- 
borliness between town and country. 
Picnics and fish fries for farmers are 
all very good, one speaker from Mis- 
souri declared, but often farmers sus- 
pect a buy-in-our-town motive. “So we 
work through 4H Clubs, sponsoring 
bank loans to boys and girls for pur- 
chasing sows, calves, lambs, and seed 
corn or potatoes. We reach mother and 
father through their children.” 


Laurels Wilt 

Clubs that rest on past achievements 
were castigated here this week. So were 
Rotarians who don’t or won’t grapple 
personally with ethical issues that arise 
in “the forgotten field’ of Vocational 
Service. 

“In the United States and elsewhere,” 
noted Past President Guy Gundaker, 
“nearly 200 codes or standards of cor- 
rect practice were adopted in the pe 
riod from 1921 to 1926—most of which 
were due to efforts of Rotarians exemp- 
lifying their work as members of a 
craft association.” Rotary would do 
well, he urged, to renew its emphasis 
upon Vocational Service of the indivi- 
dual Rotarian “in the collective group 
corresponding with his classification in 
Rotary.” 


Building ... 

To its own organizational activities 
and policies, Rotary in convention as- 
sembled also gave attention. Secretary 
Chesley R. Perry and Treasurer Rufus 
F. Chapin reported. Armando de Ar- 
ruda Pereira, of Sao Paulo, Brazil, was 
chosen without opposition as President 
for 1940-41. He was elected under the 
nominations- [Continued on page 59] 
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The Scratchpad Man Reports on 


Joottvitice at the Convention 


UW... A TIME, mis amigos rotarios! 


What a week! As I loll in the shade of 
a whispering palm and quaff a clinking 
“coke,” let me try to figure out what 
I'm going to report to my magazine 
“chief” about our Cuban hosts’ bounti- 
ful hospitality and happy knack for en- 
tertaining. I say “try” because, by my 
batwing collar, I don’t know where to 
start —my head’s so full of jai alai, 
throbbing music, friendly chatting, flow- 
ers, and spectacular scenes. For in- 
stance, on Monday night I got the musi- 
cal thrill of my life at the Cultural 
Night in Cuba—mellow choral music 
and fine symphony. And that Typi- 
cal Cuban Night on Tuesday! Rhumbas 
ands refreshments! Wednesday— 
the President’s Ball. They held it neath 
the azure dome of the ballroom in beau- 


tiful Centro Asturiano. Even an old 
codger like me got romantic stirrings, 
but I sat the whole evening out so I 
could watch the swirling color or step 
out and chat with old friends or watch 
some special entertainment held for 
nondancers 

How the Cuban folks did it I don’t 
know, but something was planned for 
youngsters, for 
groups that wanted big or little ban- 
quets, for golfers, swimmers, sight-seers, 
and history lovers. Just offering this 
city itself (and where it is not beauti- 
ful, it is quaint) was almost enough to 
expect from our hosts, but how they 
trimmed and lighted it! How they had 
things organized! 

But there’s no stopping me. I think 
I’ll show my boss these photos. They'll 


everyone for the 





tell my story much better than I ever 
could 
P.S.: The Office Dog agrees to a flea 


I mean “T.” He says, “Arf! Arf! 























SOMEWHERE in the background was music, always—sometimes from small bands like this. ... Art lovers soon found the splendid galleries 


THE CEYLONESE garb of Governor-Elect 
Gardiner and his lady, of Colombo, brought 
an Oriental touch. It’s cooler, too, they said. 


SIGHT-SEEING crowds, eager to fill eyes and 
camera film with exotic impressions, gave the 
courtesy automobiles litile time at the curb. 


chu, prestidigitator. Unmasked, he became 


} 
RAPT Assembly-ites knew him as Fu Man- | 
Armando Pereira, Rotary’s President-Elect 

} 
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ONE OF THE many musical attractions—The Cultural Night in Cuba. ... A bit of the rhumba which not a few had on their “must see” lists. 
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RELAXING for an hour in the canopied shade of the Jockey Club, Rotarians enjoyed guest privileges at Havana's Oriental Park races. 
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HAVANA Rotarians opened their homes to Rotary friends, entertain- HARDLY a mealtime came without many a special group dinner— 
ing them at dinners such as this festive one at Manuel Galigarcia’s. and, as above, President and Mrs. Head were often honored guests. 
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TUESDAY night was moonlit and cool—perfect for ‘Trop- Casino Deportivo both in and out of doors. Orchestras—1l4 of 
ical Night in Cuba,” one of the most elaborate fétes ever them—were on duty steadily. Bohios—palm-thatched huts—vied 
to grace a Convention of Rotary International. It was held at the with one another in offering cigarettes, ice cream—everything! 


AMID THE BAROQUE magnificence of Centro Asturiano, the President’s Ball brought Convention festivities to a memorably colorful climax. 


overlooking the marble-paved ballroom are 

Host Club Committee Chairman Luis Machado ‘a 
and Mrs. Machado, and Mrs. Carlos M. Calvet hol 4 - 
(center), wife of the Havana Club President. 


WITH President and Mrs. Head in their box nae | 
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OLD SPAIN’S charm lives on 
along the romantic Prado, espe- 
cially when moonlight’s magic 
traces lacy patterns over the 
mosaic walk. ... Here Rotarians 
chatted, rested while shine boys 
plied their trade. Vendors of 
exotic fruits and the ubiquitous 
sellers of lottery tickets gave 
the scene a touch of color that's 
dear to the heart of the ama- 
teur motion-picture photographer. 


"12012 
12329 
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A.» NICE it was the Promenade des 
Anglais, at Atlantic City the Boardwalk. 
But in Havana—ah, the Prado! A broad 
swath of laurel-fringed, agate-red side- 
walk leading from the Convention Hall 
to the harbor’s edge ... Main Street 
for a week of the Rotary world com- 
munity. Shady seats beckon Conven- 
tion-goers to tarry to greet old friends, 
to chat with new ones... 


From Calcutta. Monocles are no 
rarity at Rotary’s international Conven- 
tions, but the only one along the Prado 
these days is worn by CoL. C. WARREN- 
BOULTON, machine-tool distributor from 
Calcutta, India. He has long been iden- 
tified with business, military, and Ro- 
tary interests in India and is Incoming 
District Governor. On May 14 he left 
by plane for Hong Kong via such exotic- 
sounding places as Akyab, Bangkok, 
Saigon, and Hanoi, only to find that he 
had missed the Clipper by four hours, 
necessitating an eight-day layover. His 
daughter, Joan, is a volunteer in the 
Ambulance Driver Corps in London, and 
while in Havana he received a cable 
from Mrs. WARREN-BOULTON Saying that 
“JOAN wants to stay for rest of war.” 


University in Adversity. Medieval 
universities used to move from city to 
city, taking their students with them. 
So does Lingnan, the school normally at 
Canton, China, of which JAmMEs M. 
Henry is provost. Now, because Canton 
is in the occupied area, Lingnan Uni- 
versity is carrying on at Hong Kong in 
classroom space furnished by Hong 
Kong University. Provost HeEnry’s in- 
stitution has 550 students, with 16 
American and 50 Chinese faculty mem- 
bers. 


Harris Habit. This Convention is the 
28th for GeorGE W. Harris, Washington, 
D. C., photographer, and the 22nd for 
charming Mrs. Harris. GEORGE was back 
at his job as Sergeant-at-Arms at the 






Assembly in the Nacional Hotel, as he 
has been since Rotary started its Inter- 
national Assemblies 21 years ago. 


Testimonial. Here’s a story going 
round the Rotary clinics, just as it’s 
told by a doctor, Lester A. Royat, of 
West Liberty, Iowa: “An automobile 
dealer in our Club fainted dead away 
the first time he tried to talk to us. We 
revived him in my office. But,” and hers 
the Doctor’s eyes twinkle, “when that 
fellow came to, he said he wanted to tr) 
again. He did, and did fairly well. His 
third attempt was a grand speech, good 
enough for any Club. Now, he says, ‘If 
Rotary didn’t do anything else, it has 
been worth while for me!’” 


Viva Tea! Some take Coca-Colas, some 
pineapple juice, and some—well, Cuba 
has many a liquid antidote for tropical 
heat. But Mrs. THomas C. MAcnabs, of 
Saint John, N. B., Canada, takes tea hot! 
Yessir. “Nothing like good hot tea on a 
hot day to cool you off,” she tells incred- 
ulous Cuban friends. Then, just to add 
to their wonderment, she ever so casu- 
ally refers to the frost in New Bruns 
wick the night she and her husband, an 
Incoming Rotary District Governor and 
a Canadian Pacific railway superinten- 
dent, left for Havana. 


From Finland. Viborg is the only 
Rotary Club lost in Finland because of 
the Russian invasion, reports Marcus 
TouLeT, Helsinki-Helsingfors — news-bu- 
reau man, who succeeds himself as Gov- 
ernor of District 69. “The rest of our 
Clubs are busy with rehabilitation, war 
orphans, refugees, and other problems. 
A half million people of the invaded 
territory are now scattered over the 
rest of our country. We must integrate 
them socially, economically, education- 
ally. Only a handful stayed under the 
Russians. We Finns are grateful for 
the aid given us. About 3 million dol- 
lars was raised in America in the cam- 
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naign directed by EX-PRESIDENT HERBERT 
Hoover. Other countries have been gen- 
erous, too. I don’t think there is—or 
was—a single Rotarian in the Scandi- 
navian countries who didn’t make a per- 
sonal sacrifice to help war refugees. 
Practically every Club there has its own 
Finland Aid Committee.”” GOVERNOR TOL- 
rer, who has been in the United States 
for a number of months, is anxiously 
awaiting an opportunity to return to his 
country. 


Olid News. Where DIRECTOR EMILE 
Deckers, Belgian shipping magnate, now 
is or what he is doing is unknown here. 
A letter to SECRETARY PERRY, written pri- 
or to the invasion of the Low Countries, 
stated that he and Mrs. DEcKERs had 
gone from their country place to their 
home in Antwerp thinking it would be 
safer there. They had seven sons or 
sons-in-law in the Army or Navy. 


Bermuda Mobilizes. Every white 
man aged 18 to 24 in Bermuda, save 11 
who are physically unfit, has volunta- 
rily entered the service of his country, 
according to Sir S. STANLEY SPURLING, of 
Hamilton. “In Trinidad it’s the same 
way. Everything we hold precious is 
at stake. We may get licked—but we 
can die fighting!” ... “S. §S.’’—tall, 
bronzed, courtly—is the Incoming Gov- 
ernor of District 174 and, because his 
District is largely on the mainland, he 
expects to spend much time in New 
York State during the coming year. 


From South Africa. CEcIL JAMEs SIB- 
BETT is anxiously awaiting June 22. On 
that date he sails by cargo boat from 
New Orleans for Capetown, South 
Africa, a month-long voyage. The DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH’S Own Rifles, of which he 
is colonel, were mobilized since he left 
home on May 1. COLONEL SIBBETT, an 
advertising man, was one of the found- 
ers of the Capetown Rotary Club and is 
the Incoming Governor of District 55. 
In his youth he was assistant political 
secretary to famous CECIL RHODEs, uni- 
fier of South Africa. 


Month Margin. GLApys and GLorIiA, 
the 19- and 17-year-old daughters of Dt- 
RECTOR AND Mrs. G. RAMIREZ BROWN, are 
safe at home in Managua, Nicaragua, 
with their three younger brothers. The 
girls, emulating their mother, were at- 
tending school in Paris last Summer, 
but just a month before the outbreak of 
war they had a “hunch” of impending 
trouble and with parental permission 
enrolled in a New York school. 


Fair Folk. The New York World’s 
Fair is one of the sights RoTARIAN AND 
Mrs. Recuto Leonarpi, of Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, will see during a three-month 
post-Convention tour in the States. “It’s 
his first vacation in years and years,” 
says Mrs. LEonarpt, the graceful gesture 
of her hands taking in her husband, 
who operates a department store in 
Maracaibo, “and we’re going to buy a car 
and do it right!” 


OH, oh! Irrepressible “LOWERCASE” 


CROMBIE ALLEN, Who is a newspaper pub- 
lisher in Ontario, Calif., and a veteran 
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world traveller, knows a trick or two 
with words. Upon arrival at his hotel, 
he cast off his damp clothes, took a 
shower, then discovered that his bags 
were lagging somew here between the 
dock and his room. After a few calls to 
the clerk, he signalled the operator. 
“How soon will it be dark?” he asked. 
“Que 
demanded. 
CROMBII 


-wh-y?” that startled young lady 
know,” 
“when it'll be safe 
CROMBIE re- 


“Just wanted to 
sang back, 
to go out without clothes.” 
ports the missing bags were at his door 
prontito 

Happy ‘Hams.’ Every time THOMAS 
S. ABEL, banker from Hawaii, hears of a 
New Mexico Rotarian, he asks, ‘“‘Alamo- 


see 
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HIS FINGER on a far tower, Governor J. M 
Henry, of China, asks a Scout for its history 





BY THE BEARD of Cervantes, four beards!—Governor-Elect Page, New Hampshire; L. G. 
Smith, Kentucky; Cervantes; A. F. Evers, Massachusetts; and Dr. C. H. Wellman, South Africa 





IN A COOL POOL—Lawrence D. Watts, wife, and son David, of Palestine. 




















.. A philate- 
fest (below) over the Convention stamp—2'2 million ordered. Left to right: Governor-Elect 
Mueller, Kansas; Stampman Klein, Pennsylvania; Stampman Hahn, Illinois, a Governor-Elect. 






















gordo?” The reason is that four Alamo- 
vordo short-wave radio “hams” were 
planning to meet him here, to carry on 
the fellowship developed in the short- 
wave intercity meeting reported in THE 
RoTARIAN of last February. 


Juvenilia. Wonder what the young- 
sters from various countries talk about? 
Perhaps there’s an answer in this wisp 
of overheard conversation between Ra- 
MONA, aged 11%, daughter of HERBERT! 





EXAMINING a hibiscus, a bloom native to 
Hawaii, are Sir S. Stanley Spurling (left), 
of Hamilton, Bermuda, and Thomas S. Abel, 
of Wahiawa-Waialua, Hawaii, who will head 
remotely separated Districts as Governors. 


J. Taytor, Outgoing President of the 
Chicago Rotary Club, and Nancy, 10%, 
daughter of Dr. Sercio Herrera, Chair- 
man of the Havana Club Hotel Commit- 
tee. Nancy: “In the fifth grade, do you 
get fractions and decimals and all those 
things?” Ramona (just a bit loftily): 


“Oh, ves.% Nancy: “Ooh! And is the 
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sixth grade much harder? 


Long Hops. Despite the speed of 
Clipper ships of the airways, superlin- 
ers, and streamlined trains, Havana is 
still a long way from Tokyo, Japan. But 
before TAKASHI KOMATSU returns to his 
business of manufacturing steel and con- 
crete making machinery in Tokyo, he 
will have travelled approximately 25,- 
000 miles—a good share of them in long 
skyliner “hops.” RoTARIAN KOMATSU’S 
mileage will include two round trips of 
the United States and a flight from New 
York to Rotary’s Convention city and 
return. An honorary doctor’s degree 
was conferred upon him by Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, Ill., where he won 
an A.B. degree. 


Marlin ... Shark. Those four sun- 
burned gentlemen over there waving 
their arms? Well, they’re CLARENCE B. 
Nixon, Carnegie, Pa.; Harry H. KLEIn- 
SCHMIbvT, Gary, Ind.; CHARLES W. WooL- 
DRIDGE, Palestine, Tex.; and GERALD E. 
Murray, Rensselaer, Ind. They're tell- 
ing how, almost within sight of the 
Hotel Nacional tower, they caught a six- 
foot marlin, how before they landed it 
a white shark nipped it almost in two, 
how they then snagged and landed the 
shark. 


Rotary No Wassal. PRESIDENT WAL- 


TER D,. H&apb’s masterly address, Rotary, 


Present and Future, led ruddy and 
ready Past District GOVERNOR HEROLD 
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C. Hunt to remark that “Rotary is no 
wassal bird.’”” Mrs. Hunt understood, 
but other listeners didn’t until HEROLD 
explained that the legendary wassal bird 
dwells in the Sahara Desert. “Unlike 
all other birds, this rara avis flies back- 
ward instead of forward, hence always 
knows where he has been, but has no 
idea where he is going!” HEeERoLD, inci- 
dentally, is soon to move from New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., to Kansas City, Mo.—to 
become superintendent of schools. 


Capitol Collectors. The A. L. SMALL- 
EYS (Dad, Mother, and red-thatched AL, 
Jr.), of Houston Heights, Tex., collect 
capitol buildings—State and _ national. 
Indefatigable auto travellers, they have 
seen the capitols of 45 of the United 
States. “We count the building ours,” 
they explain, “when we have driven 
around the block on which it stands.” 
To their collection of national capitols 
they were preparing to add Cuba’s. 
Thinking of already weary arches, they 
added—“ .. . but we'll have to walk 
around this beauty. Our car’s in Mi- 
ami.” Pretty NARCILLE JONEs, the SMALL- 
EYS’ granddaughter, troops with them. 
Indeed, her parents drove her all the 








RECEIVING congratulations from fellow Ro- 
tarians is Past President Guy Gundaker, 
who became a year older while in Havana. 


way from their South Dakota home to 
Texas just so she could trek with the 
grandfolks. 


Denver Dares. Would Rotary come 
to Denver, Colo., for its 1941 Conven- 
tion? Then Denver will be ready. That’s 
the word one gets from P. Hicks CADLE, 
Denver Rotarian, and Mrs. CaADLE, 
here for their seventh Rotary reunion. 
“When I left,” he says, “titles on proper- 
ty were being examined to permit en- 
larging the auditorium from a seating 
capacity of 7,800 to 11,000. Rooms? 
Don’t worry. We can easily take care 
of 10,000 with hotels and first-class tour- 
ist camps at a price range from $2.50 
double to $25 a day!” 


Theft. The Havana Post, the only 
local English-language daily, headlined 
its story of the pre-Convention meet- 
ing of the Havana Rotary Club: 

PERRY STEALS 
SHOW IN LUNCH 
TO ROTARIANS 
The Perry referred to was CHESLEY R., 
Rotary International’s one and only 
Secretary. CHES, speaking in Spanish, 


“told how his sympathies for Cuba 
moved him to join the U.S. Army and 
come down to fight for ‘Cuba Libre’ in 
1898.” He was, the story noted, “inter- 
rupted repeatedly by thunderous ap- 
plause of Cuban Rotarians.” 


Sage Counsel. WILLIAM ALLEN 
White, “the sage of Emporia (Kans.),” 
plans the menus for his Rotary Club, as 
ROTARIAN readers know (see February, 
1939, issue). But he’ll even help plan 
a District Conference. So reports Our- 
GOING GOVERNOR MARION C. HUME, of Ot- 
tawa, Kans., who asked “BILL” to help 
with the gathering of Rotarians of Dis- 
trict 123 at Emporia. ROoTARIAN WHITE 
gave his answer in part by bringing his 
friend and fellow Rotarian and Chicago 
publisher, FranK Knox, to the Confer- 
ence speaking platform. 


Circus Stuff. “Happy as a kid at a 
circus” is G. D. BELL’s way of telling 
how he is enjoying Cuban hospitality. 
That simile coming from “G. D.”’ means 
something, for he is secretary of the 
famous Community Circus of Gaines- 
ville, Tex. That unique enterprise is 
annually staged for the fun of it by 125 
Gainesville folk, many of them Rotari- 
ans, and owns its own “big top,” which 
is second in size only to that of Ringling 
Bros’. 


Reunion. The handsome young Cu- 
ban seen dining and strolling about Ho- 
tel Nacional grounds with District Gov- 
ERNOR-ELECT ALLEN MOoreE is ANTONIO S. 
PEREZ. He is an alumnus of Chillicothe, 
Mo., Business College, of which ALLEN 
is president. 


Missed. No face was more missed at 
the International Assembly than that of 
José TERCERO, the linguistic genius who 
for many years has translated English, 
French, and Spanish speeches for head- 
phone users. Jos—é was drowned shortly 
after the Assembly last year at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





CONQUEROR of 60 pounds of fighting marlin 
is Dr. Charles Lemery, right, of Medford, 
Oreg., who gets a “lift’’ from Harry Mong, 
of Chambersburg, Pa. Party host was 
Dr. Angel Vieta, Havana Rotarian, and in- 
cluded were Harry Bulkeley, Abingdon, IIl., 
and By-Laws Chairman Norman Sommerville. 
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By Roger P. Wodehouse 


Botanist, Author, and Rotarian 


OU ARE a hay-fever victim? Then 
you dread late-Summer months—unless 
you can take refuge for six weeks or so 
on the ocean or in the mountains. In 
roadside vistas of golden-tasselled rag- 
weed you see no beauty, for you know 
those tassels are golden because they are 
laden with poisonous pollen. Every 
breeze that blows scatters it, every grain 
of it scalds and scrapes your eyes and 
throat. And nobody does anything about 
it! So you do. Your righteous indigna- 
tion flares. You gather your friends, 
you enlist the aid of the Boy Scouts, and 
armed with the slogan “Pull by the roots 
and burn!’ you take after the enemy 
with a hoe. 

But pause, and consider facts. Direct 
attack on the ragweed has been tried 
before. Many a town and city has had 
an aggressive “Kill the Ragweed” cam- 
paign, but can you point to success any- 
where? Such drives just do not work. 
Indeed, the hardy ragweed seems to 
thrive on abuse. Why? Because rag- 
weed is a symptom of a sick soil, and 
when you scotch ragweed, you simply 
attack symptoms, not the malady itself. 

Take a_ specific example, Chicago. 
Any city would do, but take Chicago be- 
cause it is typical and because careful 
estimates, based on scientific study, are 
that ragweed thrives on 40 percent of 
Chicago’s area. Were it possible to 
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amass a force of skilled workers to up- 
root and burn every ragweed in that 
city before a single one went to seed, 
ragweed would sprout next Spring. Na- 
ture has so arranged things that only a 
small proportion of ragweed seeds ger- 
minate the first year. The rest remain 
dormant, ready to grow later to perpet- 
uate the weed in case a catastrophe, 
such as the one you are planning, should 
ruin the crop. 

So, though you extirpate the ragweed 
this year, you'll have the job to do over 
again next year, and the next year, and 
so on for nobody knows how many 
years. Experiments show ragweed 
seeds may lie dormant for 40 years! 

Discouraging, yes. But there is a 
cure for the ragweed evil. It is soil 
conservation. 

Weeds are the vagrant riffraff of the 
plant world, opportunists by nature and 
always on the move. Naked, unpro- 
tected soil offers them their opportunity, 
When a piece 


and tl 
of ground is stripped of other vegeta- 


1is is all they ask 


tion, weeds move in—and more often 
than not the first to accept the invita- 
tion is ragweed. It does a good job too, 
doing what Mother Nature intended. It 
quickly and effectively clothes the soil, 
preventing it from turning to mud or 
dust and being washed or blown away. 
Some day I shall calculate how much 
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A CLOSE-UP of the pesky ragweed shedding 
pollen. It’s a tough weed, yet can’t stand 
up to the competition of cultivated flowers 


ragweed has saved man in terms of soil 

erosion. I suspect that it will be a 
staggering total in billions of dollar 

No I am not trying to make a saint 

out of ragweed But I do make the 

point that it is best to learn the wa' of 
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Nature and work with her. To work 
against her leads only to chaos and 
disaster—meaning soil erosion, decima- 
tion of natural resources, and hay fever. 
After all, ragweed was here thousands 
of years before the Mayflower touched 
the shores of the New World, and I pre- 
dict that it will be here as many thou- 
sands of years after the human race has 
ceased to trouble this planet, faithfully 
doing its job of soil conservation. 

So before you seize mattock or toma- 
hawk and take after the ragweed, con- 
sider the possibility of making peace 
with it. Study the ragweed’s place in 
Nature’s economy. See for yourself 
where it flourishes and where it is ab- 
sent. Then ask yourself, why? 

Ragweed flourishes in vacant lots 
where ashes, rubbish, earth, and stones 
have been dumped. It is the boon com- 
panion of tin cans, discarded automobile 
tires, and old bedsprings. You see it 
where subsoil, earth, stones, and clay 
have been dumped; it does not need 
rich topsoil like rose gardens. You see 
it along the sides of dirt roads where 
the scraper was drawn over to shape 
them in the Springtime. 

Now, take the trouble to follow up the 
wheel ruts that lead from main roads to 
the gravel pit where the ballast was dug 
for its repair. Ten to one you'll find 
the sides and floor of the pit covered 
with ragweed, though there may be 
none other in sight. Continue your jour- 
ney out into the country. Often you'll 
see ragweed on farms where the farmer 
has cut his early crops such as wheat 
and oats and left the fields to care for 
themselves for the rest of the Summer. 

But not on all farms. Some farmers 
rotate their crops so that wheat and 
oats are followed by alfalfa, clover, or 
grass instead of by ragweed. These 
farms seem always to have a brighter, 
more prosperous look. I venture to say 
that if you inquire after the state of 
their mortgages, you will find the men 
with the alfalfa, clover, or grass are bet- 
ter off. Ragweed pays no dividends. 


Wace isn't there ragweed? There is 
none deep in the city wnere naught but 
the human animal can survive. Nor do 
you find it in the gardens of the sub- 
urbs, with their nicely cut lawns, flower 
beds, and shrubbery. If you go along 
the park-flanked highways, you still see 
none. I have not found enough rag- 
weed along the whole length of the 
justly famous Westchester County park 
system in New York State to provoke 
half a dozen good sneezes. Even far 
out into the country in the uncut woods 
or unbroken prairie there is no ragweed. 

Think a moment and it becomes ob- 
vious that the places where ragweed is 
a factor in hay fever are those where 
man has destroyed the natural plant 
cover and abandoned the soil. Ragweed 
grows best on land which has been plun- 
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dered and is not wanted for any other 
purpose. 

Europeans have little hay fever. 
They need all their land to provide the 
necessities of life; they cannot afford to 
let any of it lie idle. But not so in Amer- 
ica. For generations, Americans have 
plundered the soil, then cast it aside to 
be reclaimed by the weeds. 

In the economy of Nature, the weeds 
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THIS BANK of ragweed that towers above 
the woman's head is Nature’s way of moving 
in when man abuses and neglects his lands. 


are the mopping-up squad. They meet 
emergencies. They step in quickly and 
repair the damaged soil cover before 
the soil itself has been removed by the 
elements. Of course, they are not ele- 
gant—their work is too serious for them 
to be bothered with furbelows. 

The farmer regards them as foes be- 
cause they set in motion a chain of 
events leading to the restoration of the 
natural vegetation which, while it saves 
the soil, has no place in the farmer’s 
scheme of things. So he evicts the 
weeds as far as possible and takes upon 
his shoulders the responsibility of sav- 
ing the soil from blowing or washing 
away, and of restraining the water in its 
rush from the land. Dust storms, floods, 
and the gullied and abandoned farms 
suggest that either he takes this respon- 
sibility very lightly or it is beyond his 
means. It is to prevent such things 
that Nature hurries weeds to the dam- 
aged areas. It is doubtful, therefore, if 
your plan of eradication could ever suc- 
ceed; it is still more doubtful if it 
would be a benefit if it did. 

So, let us admit that ragweed has a 
normal and proper function in the econ- 
omy of Nature. It quickly clothes de- 
nuded soil and holds it against the ele- 
ments until more permanent and sub- 
stantial vegetation can establish itself. 
In this fact lies ‘both the strength and 
the weakness of ragweed! True, it 
flourishes on all kinds of abuse which 
disturbs the soil. But because it is an 
annual and must start afresh each year 
from seed, it readily yields to the pres- 








sure of its perennial competitors if the 
soil is left undisturbed long enough for 
these to take root. Ragweed without 
human interference does not long en- 
dure competition. 

Be smart. Call in your man with the 
hoe. Hold a council of war and plan 
your strategy to enlist Mother Nature 
on your side. Take over the ragweed’s 
job and reclaim in your own way the 
land where it grows 

Take over the vacant lots, remove the 
cans and rubbish and, incidentally, the 
weeds, level off the ground, fertilize it. 
Plant grasses, “the overseers of the soil,” 
and convert the plot into playgrounds 
for the children who now risk their 
lives on the streets and seriously inter 
fere with traffic. Or use the soil for 
subsistence gardens. 

Or start flower gardens. Vacant lots 
can be cleaned up, fertilized, and planted 
with flowers that require little or no 
care. Creeping honeysuckle, for exam- 
ple. It saves the soil better than does 
ragweed and causes no hay fever. The 
best plants to use will, of course, de- 
pend upon the circumstances and the 
needs of the owner of the property and 
those interested in it. Plants vary in 
growth habits, soil preferences, water 
requirements, and so on. Write to the 
Soil Conservation Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington, 
D. C., if you need such information. 

But suppose crabbed old John Quack 
Citizen won’t put his vacant lot in order 
or permit you to. Pollen doesn’t bother 
him, he says, so why should he worry? 
Well, first try social pressure on him. 
Get his neighbors to talking about play- 
grounds for children, gardens for the 
poor, flowers for everybody. Perhaps 
a campaign started by your Rotary Club, 
carried on through the press and radio, 
will bring voluntary action. If your 
city has a weed ordinance, demand its 
enforcement; if it doesn’t, agitate for 
one. You'll get support from your de- 
partment of health. Civic pride will 
grow faster ‘than ragweed, once it takes 
root. 

Such a program entails work—much 
more than one vigorous but fruitless 
onslaught against weeds. But keep it 
up. In a very few years —far fewer 
than the problematical 40 years required 
to eliminate ragweed by the root-and- 
burn method—your city can be cleared. 

Don’t let Grandma Grundy discourage 
you. I once had a good woman say to 
me, “It’s no use for our town to spend 
money and work hard to get rid of 
weeds while our neighbors over in So- 
andsoville sit in their rocking chairs 
and ask us why all the fuss. Ragweed 
pollen blows for miles!” Yes, it does. 
But it’s always much worse near its 
source than far away. Besides, if our 
world is to be made safe for you hay- 
fever sufferers, somebody has to start. 

Why not your town—starting now! 
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T THIS MOMENT of writing, the 
best selling book in the United States 
(outside of works of fiction) is How to 
Read a Book, by Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, 
a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Its success has its pa- 
thetic aspect, for nearly all books that 
attempt to show people how to dress, 
how to talk, how to write, how to look, 
and how to think, find thousands of 
eager readers; which means, I suppose, 
that thousands do not know how to do 
any of these things, and would gladly 
learn. That is, they would gladly rise 
from the level of the anonymous mass 
and achieve distinction. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that a volume telling 
people how to read a book (as distin- 
guished from how to read a newspaper, 
magazine, treasurer’s report, baseball 
score) makes a nation-wide appeal. 

The success of this particular work 
should also give us reasons for faith and 
hope in humanity. The title is not How 
to Read, but How to Read a Book. Books 
of literature, as distinguished from 
“practical” books, have to compete with 
the week-end automobiles, with the war 
in Europe, with a Presidential campaign 
in the United States, with the radio, 
with professional baseball, with golf and 
tennis, with picnics, with loafing and 
lusting and general laziness. I have 
read gloomy predictions by many false 
prophets that have gone out into the 
world: people will not read books any 
more, will not go to church, will not 
behave themselves, etc. Whenever I 
Photo: Underwood 





MORTIMER J. ADLER, Chicago professor, who 
has written a book on how to read a book. 
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= COMMENT ON NEW BOOKS 


AND THINGS BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


see statements that religion is dead, that 
Latin is a dead language, that morality 
is dead, I remember what Browning said 
(I read one book which said that he 
was dead, and I am at this moment writ 
ing on his 128th birthday): “I must out- 
live a thing ere know it dead.” Don't 
call anything dead until you have sur 
vived it. 

Well, it is remarkable—isn’t it?—that 
in this year of disgrace, when a thou- 
sand things compete with reading books, 
thousands of people every day are buy- 
ing a book that tells them how to 
read it. 

Dr. Adler’s book differs from nearly 
ali the guides to brilliant conversation, 
popularity making, chin lifting, tact ac- 
quiring, getting “oomph” and _ other 
things supposed to be desirable, in this 
terrific respect: instead of proclaiming 
that reading a book is easy, and that 
anyone can turn the trick, he makes it 
so hard that many Miss Moffetts will be 
frightened away, and will (like the dog 
in Scripture) return to their trivial 
magazines. He shows them the steep 
and thorny way. In a certain sense | 
like him for this, because reading a book 
worth reading requires concentrated ef- 
fort; for once let us throw aside all the 
books that are trying to make us “re- 
lax,” because if one wants to read as 
Dr. Adler would have us read, one must 
do exactly the opposite of “relax”; let 
us exercise what we (in moments of op- 
timism) are pleased to call our minds. 

And yet in another way he is more 
hopeful than Iam. If I understand him, 
he says that almost anyone can read 
even the greatest books and enjoy them. 
Possibly—if he means by the greatest 
books what I mean. But he doesn’t; his 
list of books suggested for reading, 
which he places at the end of his own, 
is the dreariest and most repellent list 
of books I have ever seen. I myself 
read 250 books every year, but I could 
not possibly read six books by 
Thorstein Veblen (not even one). 
I would not if I could, but I could not. 
I most certainly would not read five 
books by Professor John Dewey. He is 
a good man and wishes to do good, but 
I know of few living writers more diffi- 
cult to read; and anyone who can prove 
to me that he has read through five 
books by Dr. Dewey, well, next Christ- 


mas I will give him a large red apple. 





== 
= 
Professor Alfred Whitehead has a great 
reputation among those qualifie Lo ¢ 
press an opinion, but five 
philosopher for the general reac P Al 
of philosophers who have gone to 
final reward and are po Ly unce 
stood by the more leisurely devils in he 
(see Milton), 
Others apart sat onal el ad 
In thoughts more elevate a é 
son'd high 
Of Providence, forekno ledge, 
and fate, 
I d fate. free will. fore no edge 
solute 
And found no end, ) and ring 
mazes lost 
Dr. Adler prescribes four boo ) 
Hegel! Very good reading for hell 


The greatest books in the world ar 
those that have charmed the world; and 
those that have charmed the world a 
most always remain true. Even among 
the giants of antiquity we find the same 
thing: the Greek dramatists had more 
charm than Aristotle; and Aristotle, 
with all his grandeur of intellect, made 
many mistakes that have to be correct 
ed Sophocles and Euripides made no 
mistakes. 

There are glaring omissions in thi 
list of reading The Old Testament i 
given, but not the New Testament, 
which contains the finest short stori« 
ever written; they are so fine as works 
of art that they make Poe, Hawthorne 
Maupassant, O. Henry, seem crude 

I am so careless a writer myself, ow 
ing partly to extreme haste in composi 
tion, that I am certain I commit many 
errors in the violation of what should 
be impeccable grammar and syntax; 
therefore when I make one language 
criticism of Dr. Adler’s style, I am well 
aware that I am leaving myself wide 
open. gut I wish Dr. Adler would ob 
serve more carefully the distinction be 
tween should and would, because say 
ing would when one ought to say should 
indicates a lack of precision in the use 
of shall and will. For example, the very 
common expression “I would like” is 
always wrong, and even worse are ¢ 
pressions like “I wouldn’t know” and “I 
will be glad,” and so on 

« - 

Among all the rivers of America, 

there is none, I Suppose, that is lined 


with more majestic scenery than the 
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Columbia in Oregon. In 1908 I went 
up it in a boat and down along it in 
a train. I know of nothing like it. I 
kept repeating to myself Tennyson’s 
splendid lines in The Lotos Eaters; I 
believe he had in mind the Pyrenees, 
but they perfectly describe the Colum- 
bia: 

And like a downward smoke, the 

slender stream 

Along the cliff to fall and pause and 

fall did seem. 

A land of streams! some, like a down- 

ward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, 

did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and 

shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam 

below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward 

flow 

From the inner land: far off, three 

mountain-tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d: and, dew’d with 

showery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the 

woven COPSse . 

Now I have repeatedly in these pages 
spoken in praise of the series of books 
describing rivers of the United States, 
the Sewanee, the Wabash (recently pub- 
lished and very good), and others. Here 
comes one on the mighty, glorious Co- 
lumbia, not in description, but in the 
form of a historical novel. It is called 
Swift Flows the River and is written 
by Nard Jones. (If my last name were 
Jones, I should like to have my first 
name Nard, or something equally un- 
usual.) The story begins in 1855, which 
is ancient history in the Northwest, and 
begins with a tenrific and bloody battle 
between the savage, murderous Indians 
and the white pioneers, as seen and told 
by a small boy who grows up as he 
writes the narrative. One will find this 
book exciting and one will learn a great 
deal about the Northwestern country 
and especially about what Mr. Jones 
calls “the Great River of the West.” 

* * * 

I believe all Scots and many others 
will find John Finley’s The Coming of 
the Scot, containing six lectures that he 
gave in Edinburgh, a decidedly interest- 
ing contribution to American history. 
John Finley lived well and died well; a 
prefatory note says “he corrected and re- 
turned the proofs of this book two days 
before his death on March 7, 1940.” 

* * a 

Among new volumes of poetry is a 
posthumous book by W. B. Yeats, called 
Last Poems and Plays. And let me 
recommend a new volume Collected 
Poems of A. E. Housman, which really 
every lover of poetry should reread. 
And if and when you finish Yeats’s last 
volume, then get his Collected Poems. 
Within three years three luminous stars 
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set below the earthly horizon—Kipling, 
Housman, Yeats. 
+ * - 

I wish to call especial attention to a 
new book that is sure to interest all 
Rotarians and many others. This is 
Hot Irons: Heraldry of the Range. It is 
a book that comes right out of Arizona, 
and how I envy the authors because of 
the life they lead, because of their feel- 
ing as much at home on the back of a 
horse as I do in a rocking chair, because 
of the exciting experiences they have 
had, and because they know so well how 
to express both facts and emotions in 
writing. Furthermore, the two young 
authors of this book are of especial in- 
terest to Rotarians because John P. 
Hale* was very active and efficient as 
President of the Rotary Club of Mesa, 
Arizona; and his unselfish and tireless 
work for Rotary, for the community, 
and for all good causes was so appre- 
ciated by his fellow citizens that they 
presented him with an elaborately made 
polished brass branding iron. Monte 
Randolph, of Phoenix, writes me about 
the other author of this book as fol- 
lows: “I saw the Governor of Arizona 
in a big banquet present Mr. Oren Ar- 
nold with a silver plaque on behalf of 
his club for ‘distinguished unselfish serv- 
ice to his town and state.’ The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Phoenix also 
awarded Mr. Arnold its once-a-year gold 
medal for similar service to community.” 

* * * 

Many people frequently ask me, 
“What are the best books for little chil- 
dren?” “What do you recommend?” 
“What is the best way in reading to de- 
velop their young minds?” 

I am certainly not an authority on 
this subject, but fortunately I do not 
have to be because I take pleasure in 
recommending most earnestly The Book 


*See The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post, 
March, 1939, Rotarian, for description of 
Rotarian Hale’s branding-iron hobby. 


House for Children, which is a series of 
books logically and beautifully graded 
from childhood up. It is the best thing 
of the kind I have ever seen, and it car 
ries the motto: “The Child Who Reads 
Is the Child Who Leads.” 


* * * 


Those who are fond of Shakespeare's 
sonnets combined with an extremely in- 
teresting series of formal designs wil] 
be pleased with a tiny book called For 
mal Designs from Ten Shakespeare 
Sonnets, by Marjory Bates Pratt. The 
little edition, beautifully printed and 
illustrated, is strictly limited to 500 cop- 
ies. It makes a charming little gift book. 

* * * 


And now let me say to every Rotarian, 
“Buy a new little one-dollar volume 
called The Living Thoughts of Emer- 
son.” It is edited by the American poet 
Edgar Lee Masters, who believes that 
Emerson is the greatest American 
writer. The long and interesting intro- 
duction by Mr. Masters is brilliant and 
inspiring, and everyone will disagree 
with some portions; but it is important 
as the critical estimate of one American 
poet by another, and the selections from 
Emerson, both in prose and in verse, are 
made with great skill. This little book 
is well adapted for bed reading, for 
travelling companion, for anything. It 
has the tremendous vitality of Emer- 
son’s personality. 

* * * 
Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 

How to Read a Book. Mortimer J. Adler. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50.—Swift Flows the 
River. Nard Jones. Dodd, Mead. $2.50.— 
The Coming of the Scot. John Finley. 
Scribner's. $2.—Last Poems and Plays 
W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. $1.75.—Collecied 
Poems. A. E. Housman. Henry Holt. $3. 
—Collected Poems. W. B. Yeats. Macmil- 
lan. $3.50.—Hot Irons: Heraldry of the 
Range. John P. Hale and Oren Arnold. 
Macmillan.  $2.50.-—The Bool House _ for 
Children. The Book House for Children, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il]l.—Formal 
Designs from Ten Shakespeare Sonnets. 
Marjory Bates Pratt. Comet Press, Inc., 1 
Junior St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Living 
Thoughts of Emerson. Edited by Edgar Lee 
Masters. Longmans, Green. 











COLLABORATORS on Hot Irons: Heraldry of the Range—J. P. Hale (left), Past President of the 
Mesa, Ariz., Rotary Club, and Oren Arnold, giver of “unselfish service to his town and State. 
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HEAD OF the Royal Canadian Dental Corps 
is Col. George Cameron, a Past President of 
the Rotary Club of Swiit Current, Saskatch- 
ewan. In the first World War he won honors, 
not as a dentist, but as an artillery major. 
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A ROYAL Rotarian is Prince Adityabha-Adit- 
ya, of Thailand (formerly known as Siam), a 
member of the Council of Regents, which is 
ruling during the minority of King Ananda. 
In the action photo above, Prince Aditya is 
shown christening a new submarine during a 
launching before dignitaries. He is an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of Bangkok. 
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PRESIDENT of the Association of Military 
Schools and Colleges of the United States 
is Col. Ralph L. Jackson, Western Military 
Academy superintendent, Alton, Ill. He is a 
Past President of the Rotary Club of Alton. 


THE PULITZER Prize for biography for 1939 
went to Dr. Ray Stannard Baker (right), an 
honorary Rotarian of Amherst, Mass., based 
on his 7th and 8th volumes of the life and 
letters of President Woodrow Wilson. Author 
of many books, and editor of several maga- 
zines, Dr. Baker is better known by his pen 
name, ‘David Grayson.” In 1935 he contrib- 
uted an article on fishing to THE ROTARIAN. 
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CHARLES S. MOTT, “first citizen’ and Ro 
tarian of Flint, Mich., is providing recrea- 
tional and medical benefits for thousands 
of children and adults through the Mott Foun- 
dation. Rotarians of Flint lend cooperation. 


WINNER of the 1939 Perkin Medal, presented 
annually by the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry for “valuable 
work in applied chemistry,” is Dr. Charles 
Stine, a Wilmington, Del., Rotarian. He has 
developed many processes to produce paints, 
varnishes, artificial leather, and explosives. 








VERSATILE Nicola D’Ascenzo (seated), cre 
ator of stained-glass windows, etcher, and 
painter, is in his third year as president 
of the Philadelphia, Pa., Sketch Club. He 
also finds time to serve the school board 

















Read of Clubs 
in Wartime 
Service 
(Pages 49-50) 











The hand of fellow- 
ship is extended to 
the following 33 new 
Clubs, recently admitted to Rotary In- 


Rotary's Family 
Circle Grows 


ternational: 

Colonia, Uruguay; Malartic, Que., 
Canada; Milagro, Ecuador; Feltham, 
England; Little Falls, Minn.; Trenton, 
Kla.; Brandenburg, Ky.; Tarkio, Mo.; 
Bowral, Australia; Middleburgh, N. Y.; 
Skaelskor, Denmark; El Monte, Calif.; 
Presidente Prudente, Brazil; Knoxville, 
Iowa; Middelfart, Denmark; Paraguas- 
su, Brazil; Clarkston, Wash.; Marvell, 





Phow. Cook & Gormley 


COWS IN A “swanky” hotel? Here's the evi- 
dence: a photo snapped during the Business 
Exposition staged by Chicago's Rotary Club. 


Ark.; Maipu, Argentina; Indianola, 
Nebr.; La Barca, Mexico; Orleans, 
Mass.; Lacon, Ill.; Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C.; Ahoskie, N. C.; Weldon, N. C.; Gua- 
dalupe, Calif.; Corcoran, Calif.; Wesley- 
ville, Pa.; Monterrey, Mexico; Marilia, 
Brazil; Santa Rosa de Copan, Honduras; 
and Macon, Mo. 


Wheel Wearers Five members of a 


Aid City Féte 12-man committee 
planning the 200th 


birthday party of the city of LEBANON, 
Pa. (June 30 to July 5), are members of 
the local Rotary Club. Also supported 
by Rotarians are a pageant glimpsing 
the past and future of the community, 
and a parade. A special Rotary dinner 
has been arranged as part of the féte. 


A survey of Rotary 
in Ibero America, 
recently announced 
at Rotary’s Central Office at CHICAGo, 
reveals 465 Clubs and 12,900 Rotarians 
in this region. Clubs now exist in all 
South American Republics, and in each 
of the 20 Latin-American Republics with 
the exception of Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Chile, with 85 Clubs, and a popula- 
tion of 5 million inhabitants, is among 
the leading countries in per capita rep- 
resentation in Rotary. Clubs in Latin 


Rotary Grows in 
Ibero America 
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America are divided into 21 Districts 
—two are in Mexico, one is in Cuba, 
and 18 are in other countries. The first 
Rotary Club in Latin America was 
formed in HAvANA, CuBA, in 1916, while 
the first South American Club was or- 
ganized in MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY, in 1918. 


Represented by stu- 
dent guests at a re- 
cent meeting of the 
CoLuMBIA, S. C., Rotary Club were Ger- 
many, Peru, France, and Czecho-Slova- 
kia. The four youths, undergraduates 
at Furman University, GREENVILLE, S. C., 
aired their views on internationalism. 

. The Rotary Club of ZAGREB, YUGO- 
SLAVIA, staged a recent international 
night program honoring the Republic 
of Chile. Among guests was the 
Chilean Ambassador in Beocrap, H. F. 
Esteban Ivovich, a member of the SAn- 
TIAGO, CHILE, Rotary Club. 


Student Guests 
Widen Horizons 


Everyone Had Fun While — roast wild 


but the Ducks! duck headlined the 
menu at the _ sixth 


annual game dinner presented by Ro- 
tarian Frank Hyde for the WoopsTock, 
ONT., Canapa, Rotary Club, they were 
but one part of the evening’s program. 
Members displayed unsuspected talent 
in a brass band, presented a clever skit 
on hunting, told some hunting stories, 
and enjoyed general hilarity. The se- 
rious side saw the unveiling of a tablet 
in memory of David M. Wright, Club 
founder, and the presentation of but- 
tons to 100-percenters. 


Club ‘Who's Who’ Year by year Ro- 


on Movie Film tarians of DEMING, 
N. M., smile into the 


movie-camera lens of a fellow Club 
member. After being shown a few 
times, the films go into the Club ar- 
chives, where they are building up a 
permanent “Who’s Who” of the organ- 
ization. 


Speed Mercy on Cooperating with 


Rubber Tires three other service 
clubs, the WHITE 


Piains, N. Y., Rotary Club is “doing its 
share” to secure not ome but two ambu- 
lances for local hospitals. Rotarians are 
represented on the Inter-Service Club 
Committee, which initiated the ambu- 
lance-purchase project . . . The Rotary 
Club of Rio BUENA, CHILE, donated an 
ambulance to the local hospital. 


Young Club Is Challenger for hon- 
Old in Service ors among smaller 
and younger Clubs 


doing big things is the SouTH SIDE oF Sr. 
JosePH, Mo., Rotary Club. Activities of 
the 2%-year-old 33-member Club _in- 
clude a Christmas party, at which 1,700 
children receive gifts and goodies; a 


5,050 Rotary Clubs 
Rotarians 
(Estimated Total) 
211,500 








Thanksgiving dinner at the Salvation 
Army outpost for 300 underprivileged 
boys; sponsorship of a softball league 
and Sea Scout ship (troop); distribu- 
tion of tickets for free swims at munic- 
ipal pool; placing of THE ROoTARIAN in 
the high school through subscription; 
entertainment of high-school pupils and 
vocational talks; group church attend- 
ance annually to hear ministerial col- 
league; guest meeting for prospective 
members; Summer picnic for members 
and their ladies; group fireside meetings 
for new members and discussions of 
Rotary principles; enthusiastic interest 
in area intercity meetings. 


More than 250 kites 
of various shapes 
and sizes danced in 
the skies at one time recently at OxNarp, 
CaLir., when the Rotary Club sponsored 
a “kite karnival” for pupils of local 
grammar schools. Boys, girls, and their 
dads enjoyed the event. Club members 
voted to make it an annual affair. 


Kids Fill Sky 
with Kites 


Jobs As Highways Jobless youth is easy 


to Citizenship prey of trouble. This 
fact is recognized by 


Rotarians in many lands, who are 
rounding out their occupational-guid- 
ance programs by employment surveys 
and youth placement. 

For example, Rotarians of FREMANTLE, 
AusTRALIA, have aided 400 boys and girls 
in securing employment. ... Each 
member of the ALBURY, AUSTRALIA, Ro- 
tary Club works with one or two boys, 
giving encouragement and _ job-finding 
tips. 

In England, members of the GLOUCEs- 
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GREETED recently via telephone from White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., by Rotary’s Presi- 
dent, Walter D. Head, were the Charleston 
and Roanoke Clubs. With him (left to right) 
are: J. Raymond Tiffany, a member of Ro- 
tary’s Magazine Committee; A. B. Haneke; 
Lewis A. Hird, Finance Chairman of Rotary. 
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Rebun Ks 





er Rotary Club have published a hand- 
hook on juvenile unemployment, which 
gives advice to school graduates and 
sts opportunities in the city’s commer- 
ial life. An interesting activity of 
the PENANG, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, Ro- 
tarv Club is maintenance of a club for 
narket boys’—lads who wait about 
he market and carry baskets for shop- 
ers. There are 20 boys in the PENANG 





roup, Who are supervised and encour- 
ged to save part of their earnings. 
When they grow too old to work as 

arket boys, Rotarians try to find them 
other jobs. 

Jumping back to the United States: 
Nevapa, Mo., Rotarians found jobs for 
{5 boys and girls during this last year. 

In Emporta, KANs., vouth and its 
problems are getting special attention. 
\ youth council has been organized, and 
neludes representatives of all institu- 
tions in which youth is concerned. Al- 
though sponsored by the Emporia Ro- 
tary Club, the council is now an inde- 
pendent organization, and coordinates 
all youth activities in the community. 
banker, 


Hear from Men The baker, 


WhoFollowedSea Proker — and all 
other members. of 


1e PRINCE ALBERT, SASK., CANADA, Ro- 
tary Club heard tales of the sea at a 
; “Navy Day” program. Four for- 
mer sailors were guests. 


+} 


recent 


Oldsters Bask The sixth annual 
in the Spotlight “Old Folks’ Treat 

sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of WARRNAMBOOL, AUSTRALIA, 
was enjoyed by 125 guests—the largest 
number Since the event was initiated. 
The aged citizens were taken for a mo- 
tor drive and entertained at high tea 
and with a variety program. 


Youth Service  ac- 
tivities of the Ro- 
tary Club of CUSTER, 
have been extended to a 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
camp. Members of the Club 


Rotarians Form 
CCC ‘Faculty’ 


So. DAK., 
near-by 
(CCC) 


have volunteered to appear before en- 
rollees at the camp as a “faculty” in a 
course in “occupations,” discussing edu- 
cational qualifications, hours of work, 
opportunities, and 
their respective businesses 


other features of 


Rotary Clubs in Varied are the con 


Wartime Service tinued wartime §ac- 
t Rotary 


tivities of 
ho are finding 





Clubs and 
new applic ations for the 


Rotarians, 
ideal of service 
The following are typical examples of 
what English Clubs are doing 

WARRINGTON—A_ parcel dispatched to 


troops included 1,000 cigarettes, two 


pounds of tobacco, 10 shillings’ worth of 


sweets, about 25 books, a number of pe- 
riodicals and magazines, and a few 


knitted scarves, helmets, and stockings. 


crew of eight men The Nairnsides 
oul sweeping magnetk mines (a Ve 
dangerous job) and has a crew of 
men. The crews are East Coast fishe 
men, and we are dealing with their re 
quirements 

The MN eel also reports 
LOWESTOFT scheme of trawle! 
sponsored by the LOWE OFT tot 
Club is going forward, and that , 
these tough tle ships have ¢ 
lotted to Rotary Clubs 

CHESTEI | is Club iS I ert ( 
entertain troops as one of its pror 
Early in the new veara plan was evo 
to give, for at least one night a 
recreation tor members of the ery 
Through the generositv of one of 
members, a Deaultliul Dalliroo 


available, and a dance is held wee 





AN INTERSECTIONAL athletic contest brought together at Gainesville, Fla., 
Presidents and two 1939-40 First Officers (front row left to right): 
land Powell, Gainesville; George Stanton and Floyd Harshman, Nutley, N. J.; Louie C 





eight Past 
Klein Graham and Gar 
Wads- 


worth, Live Oak, Fla. (Back row): W. T. Newson, Retiring President Alfred Airth and Frank 
Layton, Live Oak; Retiring President O'Neal Cox, Gainesville; and Floyd Berger, of Nutley 


WARRINGTON Club members are collect- 
ing contents for a second parcel. 
DeEwssBuRY — The Chairman of the 
DEWSBURY Community Service Commit- 
tee reports as follows in The Rotary 
Wheel, R.1.B.I. publicaticn: ‘No doubt 
members would be pleased to know that 
we are now in contact with the skippers 
of two boats we have adopted — The 
Comrade and The Nairnsides. The Com- 
rade is on contraband control and has a 





SWINGING a fast “hoe-down” is this Russell, Kans., Rotary cowboy band, which is raising 
funds to send 39 Russell Rotarians to the 1941 Convention. Their cowboy “handles” are (left 
to right): “Al Holthoefer, “Sam” Kessler, ‘Ferd’’ Strecker, and “Max” and “Rich” Miller. 


JuLyY, 1940 


refreshments, ane 

members and their ladies act as attend 

ants. 
COLCHESTER 


The Club provides 


— The Club President has 
made contact with the son of a B 


Rotarian, and through him some 
diers spend a pleasant. evening each 
week in the President’s home 
COVENTRY The Club operates a tran 
port service for servicemen, meeting 
In three weeks Rotarians 
took 300 men to their homes. The Clubs 
of DeEwsBuRY, CLECKHEATON, and MIRFIELD 
also participate in a transport program 
INFIELD Rotarian F. J. Green, | 
FIELD Club President, who is an air-raid 
warden, is collecting furniture to relieve 
the “austerity” of the huts of militar 
defense units 
GATESHEAD—Members of this 
addition to other activities, are interest- 


Station trains 


ing themselves in the provision of com 
forts for a local battalion now at the 
front, and acting as stewards at the Sol 
diers’ and Sailors’ Rest and Recreation 
Room which has recently been opened 

HUDDERSFIELD—An appeal to Huppe! 
FIELD Rotarians for gramophone records 
and books for use on a hospital ship 
(upon which the Club’s President is 
serving) met with a ready and generous 
response. A case of books and another 
case of records have been received by 
the ship; another consignment of books 
is on its way, and ample packing cases 
are available for future use, Club mem- 
bers have been told. 

NUNEATON—The Rest and Recreation 


Room for servicemen, established by the 
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NUNEATON Club just prior to Christmas, 
is being used extensively. Troops make 
full use of the canteen and game facili- 
ties such as billiards, table tennis, darts, 
etc., throughout the week. Sports events 
and concerts are organized from time to 
time, and are well attended 

OLDHAM Members of this Rotary 
Club recently presented eight radio sets 
to members of a searchlight regiment. 

ORPINGTON A cigarette and tobacco 
fund has been created by this Club to 
supply local units serving overseas. The 
first consignment of 3,000 cigarettes has 
been sent to France. 

ORMSKIRK—A canteen has been opened 
by the Ormskirk Club for members of 
His Majesty’s Forces. A rota of Ro- 
tarians’ wives and friends, under the 
supervision of Club members, is oper- 
ating the canteen, which is open daily, 
including Sundays. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT—This Club also has a 
rota for meeting men of the services ar- 
riving at the station between midnight 
and 4 A.M. in order to convey them to 
their homes 

So much for England this month. 
Now a look at what Clubs in other coun- 
tries, some of them nonbelligerent, are 


doing: 
RouMANIA—From October, 1939, to 





*hoto: Columbus Ledger-Enquirer 
e ¢ 


April, 1940, the Rotary Club of CLus op- 
erated a canteen at which free meals 
were served daily to 50 poor children 
whose fathers had been called up for 
military service. 

FrRANCE—Assisting a committee which 
regularly visits the families of needy 
soldiers are NANTES Rotarians. In addi- 
tion to financial help, the wives and 
daughters of Rotarians are making cloth- 
ing for distribution. 

The Lyon Club has collected and sent 
a large number of books to officers and 
soldiers at VALENCE. 

In preparing to send packages to sol- 
diers the PERPIGNAN Rotary Club _ in- 
cludes items that are typical of the sol- 
diers’ native cities. 

At the Sarnt-BriEuc Rotary Club the 
roll call at weekly meetings is answered 
by toasts to members at the front. The 
report of each meeting is sent to all those 
absent in service, keeping up valued con- 
tacts. Each nonmobilized member ad- 
dresses a card each week to one of his 
fellow Club members at the front. 

Each week the wives of SAINT-BRIEUC 
Rotarians meet to knit and sew for the 
soldiers. Asa result, about 80 packages 
were sent to Rotarians at the front at 
Christmas time, to be distributed among 
soldiers under their respective com- 





AMONG THE dignitaries at a recent intercity meeting at Columbus, Ga., attended by 492 Ro- 
tarians from Clubs in Georgia and Alabama were (left to right): Brig. Gen. Bruce Magruder; 
Governor Maynard R. Ashworth, of Rotary District 165; Brig. Gen. Karl Truesdell; Brig. Gen. 
Asa L. Singleton; President Theo. Grady Reeves, of the Rotary Club of Columbus; Maj. Gen. 
Walter C. Short; Brig. Gen. C. B. Hodges; Brig. Gen. Robert H. Lewis; and Col. Perry O. Wilcox. 








CLIMAX OF the fourth year of the school safety patrol svonsorship by the Bisbee, Ariz., Ro- 
tary Club was the awarding of certiiicates to six captains by Past President Charles Smith. 


mands. The Club also has established a 
fund to assist Rotarians from evacu 
areas. 

Threefold are the wartime activi 
of the Paris Club. Members have 
tablished a fund for the aid of 
tressed Rotarians; have collected 
sent numerous boxes of books, reac 
material, radios, phonographs and 
ords, and recreational equipment 
troops; and have initiated a fund to 
sist war mothers and their children 

Ten soldiers have been “adopted’ 
the Rotary Club of LE HAvre, who 
ceived Christmas gifts and postal mo) 
orders for 50 francs each. Letters : 
regularly written to the “adopted so: 
of the Club, 

SwITZERLAND—Rotarians of LUGANO are 
hunting jobs for persons thrown out 
work because of the war slump in b 
ness activity. The Club also continues 
to aid the families of soldiers. 

Soldiers in MONTREUX-VEVEY and 
children were féted at a holiday pa 
staged by Rotarians. A benefit also was 
held, with profits going to needy 
diers. 

HunGARY—Instead of the usual Christ 
mas drive, the Rotary Club of Bupapt 
collected money among its members for 
the aid of Rotarians and their families 
who escaped from Poland. This collec- 
tion netted more than 1,000 pengo. 


Presentation of 
plaques each year to 
citizens of their re- 
spective communities for meritorious 
civic service are among activities of th¢ 
Rotary Clubs of Rocuester, N. Y., and 
Det Rio, Tex. M. Herbert Eisenhart, 
industrialist and youth leader, received 
the RocHESTER Club’s 1939 award, while 
Sam Walk won the Det Rio plaque as 
the city’s “outstanding community 
service worker for 1939.” 


Plaques Honor 
Civic Servants 


To impress upon 
youth the respon 
sibilities of useful 
citizenship, the Jackson, Miss., Rotary 
Club recently sponsored a youth rally 
for 1,500 new voters in the JACKSON area 
Speakers urged a wholesome interest in 
governmental affairs. 


Point the Path 
to Citizenship 


On the Crippled Work for crippled 
Children Front children goes for 
ward in many lands, 
and Rotarians continue to share in its 
leadership. For example: Rotarians at 
DRUMRIGHT, OKLA., contribute a dime a 
week to buy crutches, artificial limbs, 
and glasses, and to finance tonsillecto 
mies. . . . CLAREMORE, OKLA., Rotarians 
purchased an artificial limb for a bo) 
at a cost of $145....In ArRKANsas, 
members of the Paris Rotary Club spon 
sor an annual water carnival as a bene- 
fit for a hospital for crippled persons. 
In 1930, LAWRENCE, Mass., Rotarians 
established the Kenison Neurological 
Clinic for crippled youngsters, and they 
continue support of the institution. 
Another splendid example of what 
Rotary Clubs are doing is found in 
Santa Fr, ARGENTINA. Here the Club 
raised $30,000 for the Lepers’ Shelter. 
... Members of the RAFAELA, ARGEN- 
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UMBC: 





rina, Club have undertaken preliminary 
steps for a similar project. A com- 
mittee of Rotarian doctors in BARRAN- 
UILLA, COLOMBIA, performed 20 opera- 
tions and attended 800 children at a 
hospital in which the Rotary Club is 
nterested. 

A crippled-children clinic was spon- 
sored by the ALPINE, TEXx., Rotary Club 
ecently, and 84 patients were treated. 


The seventh in a 
series of occupa- 
tional-guidance talks 
) aid youth to prepare for and find jobs 
vas recently broadcast by a member of 


Helping Youth 
‘Find’ Itself 


the BULAWAYO, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, Ro- 
tary Club. His discussion dealt with 
commercial careers. Other addresses 
have suggested required training for 


architecture, accounting, law, and civil, 
electrical, and mine engineering. : 
Three youths were recently placed in 


THIS cleverly fashioned 
welcome sign did a big 
job of promoting a gath- 
ering of Michigan Ro- 
tarians at Dearborn. 
Standing but 19 inches 
high, and made of stained 
wood, it is an attractive 
piece of craftsmanship, 
and resembles in minia- 
ture the standards at the 
city limits of Dearborn. 





employment through efforts of the Boys’ 
Work Committee of the EAst LONDON, 
SoutH Arrica, Rotary Club. 


Presentation of flow- 
ers, candy, and greet- 
ings on Mother’s Day 
is a custom of many Rotary Clubs, but 
unique is the plan Rotarians of PANAMA 
City, PANAMA, have for its observance. 
By a system of fines, the Club builds up 
a fund which is distributed among indi- 
gent mothers of the community when 
tradition makes them “Queens for a 
Day.” 


Material Cheer 
for Mother's Day 


Flags Remind A standard of flags 


the Club of Him of the countries in 
which Rotary is ac- 


tive was recently given to the Rotary 
Club of CLiInTon, Mass. The presenta- 
tion was made by the family of a de- 
ceased member as a memorial. 

cognizance 


A Boost for the Taking 


Underprivileged of the plight of un- 
derprivileged young- 
sters, Rotarians far and wide are ex- 


tending their principle of service in this 
direction. 


In AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, for ex- 
ample, Rotarians codéperate with the 
Government in the maintenance of a 


farm school for underprivileged young- 
sters. In BAHIA BLANCA, ARGENTINA, 
the Rotary Club provides breakfasts for 
poor but ambitious newsboys. 
Skipping to SoutH Arrica: The Ro- 
tarians of CAPETOWN supply needy chil- 
dren with school supplies. 

The Rotary Club of Orarvu, JAPAN, 
maintains a fund to provide better food 
for poor children. . . . Largest contrib- 
utor to a free lunch for school children 


JuLy, 1940 


at Por Bo.tivia, is the Rotary Club. 
... Rotarians of SEREMBAN, FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES, contribute clothing to 
needy children 


Sixty-four sets of clothing. complete 
} 


from underwear to rubber boots, were 
recently distributed to poor primary 
school children by the FIGUEIRA DA F0z 


PORTUGAL, Rotary Club Rotarians of 
Rusk, BULGARIA, have given 
to the family of 
killed while 


also supports four needy school children 


financial aid 
a policeman who was 
arresting a thief. The Club 

Seven hundred orphans of CALcuTta, 
INDIA, from toddlers to adolescents, who 
all and 19 institu 
entertained recently at a 
the Rotary Club In 


ride, 


castes 


represented 
tions, were 
huge 


cluded in 


picnic by 
the ft 


u launch 
and Judy” 


1 were a 


a “Punch show, plenty of 
rice and chicken curry, sweets, toys, and 
balloons, and the presentation of two 
coins to each guest. 

‘ ° ° ’ ’ tyr? 

Engineering Class’ Construction prob- 


lems faced by en- 


Meets at Bridge 


gineers working on 
the Tacoma Narrows Bridge near Ta- 
COMA, WASH., one of the largest engin 
eering undertakings in Northwestern 
United States, were explained to Ro- 
tarians at a recent meeting at the 
bridge The session at the mile-long 


structure was so successful that a num 


ber of Rotarians failed to put in an ap- 


pearance at their ofiices that afternoon. 
Egg Collecting ‘*Wanted: 5,000 
Eggs!” This repre- 


with a Purpose 
sents the request in 


the Braprorp, 
publication. 
Service 


a headline of an item in 
ENGLAND, Rotary Club 
Why? The Club’s Community 
Committee started annual 
lection of eggs on behalf of local hospi- 


its col- 


has 
tals. 


Festive and gay are 
the special programs 
by Rotar- 
Recent 


The Ladies 
Take Spotlight 


arranged 
ians in honor of their 
examples come from the Rotary Clubs 
Ariz., and SCOTTSVILLE, Ky. 


ladies. 


of KINGMAN, 


The KINGMAN tri-State affair attracted 
125 persons, including guests from 
NEEDLES, CALIF., and BouLpeR Ciry and 
LAs VeGAs, NEv. Charles Newton, who 








e Cuicaco Rotary Cl n 1905, 
evening's speake sco 
at s celebrated the eC! i 
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and othe guests from t 
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Scouting ‘Neath =‘ This 
the Rotary Wheel “Ve” - 
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SCO and many of the 
( ) nde tUSPices ol 
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il initiated Scouting 
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THESE Rotary pigs rotate! Nevada, Mo., Ro- 


tarians financed five boys, who will raise 


the hogs, 


returning 


two for 


redistribution. 
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HILARITY reigned at the Mesa, Ariz., Rotary Club’s meeting honoring fishermen and their 


tall tales of rod and reel. 


Champion storyteller of them ail was Dr. P. J. Scheer (center). 


ol 


ica, 








WHITE SALMON-BINGEN, WASH., Rotary 
Club, in an effort to promote safety on 
the Columbia River since the construc 
tion of a huge power dam. MEDIL- 
LIN, CoLomBIA, Rotarians recently do 
nated $1,000 to the Boy Scout movement 
in their country. Members of the Bar 
RANQUILLA, COLOMBIA, Rotary Club also 
support Scouting. 

A major activity of the Rotary Club of 
SAN PEeprRo SuLA, HONDURAS, is the organ- 
ization of a Boy Scout troop. 


Review Quarter Twenty-five years of 


Century of Service civic usefulness were 


recently completed 
by the Rotary Club of 
HAWwaAltl, which was honored by a page 
review in a HONOLULU newspaper. 

The Club’s activities have included 


HONOLULU, 


endowment of a bed in a crippled chil- 
dren’s hospital at a cost of $5,150; spon- 
sorship of Summer vacation schools; 
construction of a $6,000 lodge at Camp 
Harold Erdman, and payment of ex- 
penses for 47 boys at the camp last 
year; annual Christmas parties; pro- 
motion of Boy Scouting, and expendi- 
ture of $2,500 to develop a water supply 
at the Boy Scout camp; a continued 
guidance; 


program of occupational 


sponsorship of a hobby show. 


Revival of the old- 
time “barber-shop 


‘Shades of the 
Mustache Cup’ 


quartette” has been 
undertaken by the TRAVERSE City, MICH., 
Rotary Club through a contest. Nine 
Rotary Clubs have entered harmonizing 
foursomes in the prize competition. 


"Twas Guests’ Day One hundred and 


from Soup to Gong thirty visiting Ro- 
tarians from _ 26 


States recently “took over” a regular 
luncheon meeting of the CLEARWATER, 
F'LA., Rotary Club, selecting the speaker 
and presenting the program. As an ex- 
pression of appreciation for attending 
CLEARWATER meetings, the visitors set 
up a fund to pay expenses of a high- 
school senior at Club meetings. Also 
present at the meeting were 35 addi- 
tional guests and 56 CLEARWATER mem- 
bers. 


If and when you're 


Friendship in 


a Guidebook a visiting Rotarian 
in South Africa, 


you'll appreciate getting one of the 
DurBAN Rotary Club’s pocket folders. 
The folders give in convenient form all 


particulars regarding South African 
Clubs, locations, hours of meeting, and 
other useful data. 


The Rotary Club of 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, 
recently contributed 
£32 to Turkish earthquake relief and 
donated £12 to the Red Cross of Tuni- 


Sia. 


Aid for Turkish 
Quake Victims 


‘Rotary Porker’ In TEXAS, peop le 


ls Grand Champ have a keen eye for 
the beauty and cash 


value of fat steers and hogs. At a fat- 
stock show held in SAN ANTONIO, a hog 
owned by a 4-H Club boy—sponsored by 
the New BRAUNFELS Rotary Club—was 
awarded the title of grand champion. 


Boys Work Stock Boys continue to be 


Dh refered S'1t-edge invert: 
ments for Rotary 


Clubs. For example, the 22 members 
of the CaTasauqua, Pa., Rotary Club pur- 
chased a three-story building and con- 
verted it into a boys’ club, which now 
has 180 members. Juvenile delinquency 
has dropped noticeably, and the practice 
of begging pennies in front of the local 
movie houses has ceased. 

Rotarians in Carro, Ecypt, subsidized 
a club for boys in the poorest portion 
of the city. To a recent display of work 
done by the boys came the Governor of 
Cairo. 

When members of the CoLNe, ENc- 
LAND, Rotary Club initiated a lads’ club, 
they intended it to be a small affair op- 
erated by voluntary help. But the club 
has grown so extensively that it now 
has a home of its own with a full-time 
paid leader. 

Gosport, ENGLAND, Rotarians rented a 
deserted brewery, made repairs, in- 
stalled showers and game rooms, and 
equipped a gymnasium—all for the boys 
of their community. . A club for poor 
boys, which houses, feeds, entertains, 
and finds employment for them has 
been in operation for some time under 
the auspices of Rotarians of PENANG, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

The 10th and 17th Districts (Eng- 
land) of Rotary International have 
maintained a Boys’ Home for 14 years, 
which has enrolled 3,600 boys during 
that time. Supported by Rotarians 
of IpoH, FEDERATED MALAY STATES, is a 
youth hostel known as the Jubilee Boys’ 
Home. There are 16 boys (orphans or 
abandoned children) in the home. 





SPADE IN HAND, Rotary’s First Officer, Walter D. Head, pauses with a group of Boy 
Scouts after planting a tree in the widely famous Mead Botanical Garden at Orlando, Fla. 





The bulk of leadership for the Was; 
INGTON, D. C., Boys’ Club comes from 
the local Rotary Club, which this y 
supplies the president, vice-president 
chairman of the board, and 23 directo 
The new president is Albert F. E. Hor 
a Rotarian since 1927, who succeeds R 
tarian Frank R. Jelleff, who becom: 
chairman of the board. 


Appreciated by e\ 
ery community is 

new park, and mai 

are the Rotary Clubs which have e: 
deared their organizations by givin; 
their home towns beauty spots and play 
grounds. 

Moving force behind the new $350,001 
fairgrounds and park at Iota, Kans., 
the Rotary Club. ...In OKLAHOomM: 
OKMULGEE Rotarians paid $11,000 for 
city park and continue to assist in 
upkeep. Another OKLAHOMA Club, 
SEMINOLE, purchased a tract of idle land 
and will beautify it as a park and pi: 
ground. 

Related to presentation of beauty 


Spade Workers 
for City Beauty 











Photo: Jack Lyons 
INITIATIVE to build this $16,000 Commu- 
nity House in Zeigler, IIl., came from the 
Rotary Club, one of 12 groups which use it. 


spots by Rotary Clubs are programs of 
beautification. In INp1IA, LAHORE Ro- 
tarians took an interest in a “clean the 
village” contest, acting as judges. 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA, Rotarians recently 
combined tree planting with a picnic. 
Approximately 100 trees were set out. 
The GREENVILLE, TEXx., Rotary Club 
purchased *20 acres of land on a river, 
to be used by Negroes. Other Club ac- 
tivities include sponsorship of rural- 
urban meetings, a boys’ 4-H Club, a 
feeder-breeder calf project; addition of 
20 new members; continuation of 
Crippled Children Work; and the en- 
tertainment for the third time in 15 
years of the Conference of District 128. 


It was a gala day for 
PHOENIX, ARIz., Ro- 
tarians recently 
when their golden Pegasus float took 
sweepstakes honors for floats in the an- 
nual La Fiesta del Sol parade. 


Winged Float 
Soars to Victory 


Visitors Are a In Florida, where 
Miami Specialty wintering Rotarians 
periodically ‘‘take 
over” Club meetings and become 
“adopted sons,” the entertainment of 
visitors has become a specialty. A 
typical Club in this respect is MIAMI, 
which féted 3,270 guests in 14 weeks! 
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Scientific discoveries and their applications of special interest to the 
business and professional man. Address inquiries to: D. H. Killeffer, Peeps 
Department, ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Antiskid Roads. To reduce danger of 
kidding on concrete-road surfaces, Brit- 
ish authorities are experimenting with 
dilute muriatic acid to roughen them. 
They have found too much or too little 
treatment equally ineffective, but report 
success in giving roads worn smooth a 
medium of acid, which must, of 
course, be washed off afterward. 


dose 


Paper Thermometers. Some day we 
will cease to worry about the height of 
the mercury in the thermometer and 
will wonder about the color of 
paper. A new heat-sensitive coating is 
being applied to paper which indicates 
a certain temperature by changing from 
white to blue. This paper thermometer 
has been developed to indicate whether 
a surface has reached a predetermined 
temperature or not. Ordinary thermom- 
eters are not accurate in measuring sur- 
face temperatures. Some day the idea 
may be adapted to other uses. 


instead 


Attention, Bowlers! A new bowling 
ball made of a combination of hard rub- 
ber and synthetic plastic has perfect 
roundness—well, within five ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch, that is. No excuse 
to miss a strike with that! 


Aluminum Ladders. Light, strong 
ladders are being made of aluminum for 
industrial and other Aluminum 
spikes are provided to give the ladders 
secure footing in where steel 
might spark and cause explosions—in 
the oil industry, for example. 


uses. 


places 


Safer Plant Shipments. Moss packed 
around plant roots during shipment can 
be kept from drying out by adding small 
amounts of glycerine to the water used 
for moistening. Experimental  ship- 
ments of many millions of plants have 
shown that little glycerine is needed. 


Staticless Radio. Much attention is 
being given to a new type of radio wave 
which promises exceptional fidelity and 
freedom from static interference. The 
difference between the new frequency 
modulation (FM) and customary radio 
(amplitude modulation) is in the way 
that sound and signals are imposed on 
the ether waves that carry them. In 
present radio, sound waves from the 
transmitter change the strength (or am- 
plitude) of the radio waves in the ether. 
This is unfortunately just what static 
does and accounts for the noise mixed 
with the sounds issuing from our loud- 
speakers. In FM transmission the 
sound waves modify the frequency of 
vibration of the ether waves and not 
their strength. A receiver sensitive to 
changes of this kind is scarcely affected 
by static. Soon we may all have to buy 
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radio sets to fit this new develop 
revolutionary in all 


new 
ment, 
branches of radio. 


which is 


Melted Watch Crystals. Shatterproof 
watch crystals of some of the new fusi- 
ble synthetic plastics are melted in place 
permanently by a new method recently 
announced. The crystal, slightly larger 
than the opening, is pressed against the 
bezel, which is warmed by a low-voltage 

When the crystal 
permanent water-tight 


electric current. 


edges soften, a 
seal is formed. 

Catching Candle Drip. A new gadget 
to save the tablecloths of particular hos- 
tesses is a cup-shaped heatproof glass 
which fits around the top of the candle 
and catches the drip. As the candle 
burns, the cup moves downward, shield- 
ing the flame and preventing the wax 
from Originally this de- 
vice 
but it is now 
Colored glass can be used to fit the color 


running over 


was used for religious 


finding favor in the home. 


purposes, 


scheme of the party. 


Grapefruit-Seed Oil. With the rise in 
popularity of canned grapefruit, the dis- 
of tons of waste 
Lately a 
plant has started operation to produce 
a valuable oil from them: a 
which also has applications in the tex- 
tile industry. 


posal of thousands 


seeds has become a problem. 


salad oil, 


Shipping Ice. In striking contrast to 
the old days in the United States when 
from Maine to 


schooners carried ice 





WHAT'S the temperature? 


warmer States was the recent s 


of glacier ice for scientific study in a 
laboratory. Instead of letting it melt 
away in transit, a plece of glacier wa 
kept frozen with dry ice and it arrived 
in pertect condition 

Rubbery Alloy. Success produ 
tion of manganese of extreme 
purity by a new electrolytic process has 
opened the way to the manufacture 
a new group of alloys of remarkable 


properties. One of these, made of 


ganese and copper, quells noise and vi 
bration as rubber does, and possess¢ 
the strength of mild steel. Others re t 
the flow of heat so effectively that they 
may replace wood in the handle pe 
and pans. The principal use of man 
ganese in the past has been in steel 
manufacture 

Better Copper. By pressing electro 
lytic copper at high temperat ire na 
reducing atmosphere without melting 
metallurgists have succeeded in produ 
ing metal of greater electric condu 
tivity, higher fatigue resistance, and 
better surface quality than the usual r¢ 
melted copper of commerce The new 
metal is expected to be partic larlv use 
ful as wire in electrical work and 
tubing in refrigeration and air-condi 


tioning applications. 


Paint for Hot Metal. Protection of 
metal surfaces which become so hot that 
ordinary paints burn off is promised by 
a new type of chemical paint recently 
put on the market Not only is the 
paint said to resist high temperature 
but also it retains its color and rust pro 
tecting qualities under severe condi 


tions. 


Colored “Blackboards.” Specially 
u sed 


blackboard of 


treated glass is being satisfactorily 
familiar 
Made in ivory, 
black colors to fit with decorations, 


to replace the 
green, and 


they 


schoolrooms 


add beauty to usefulness 


Photo 


Dodge Divisior 


Chrysler Corp 


The heat checker determines it by matching the color of the 


reddish ball within the optical pyrometer against the image of the molten iron. The scale 
reading seen when the ball disappears from view indicates the temperature of the metal. 
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What are the avenues open to Rotary 
Clubs for building up membership? 

There are two avenues open to Clubs 
desiring to build up membership. 

First, filling vacant classifications. 
The filling of vacant classifications is 
the natural course for the Rotary Club 
which recognizes that its opportunity 
lies in gradually extending its influence 
to more and more different sections of 
the economic life of the community un- 
til its membership presents a good cross 
section of the community. Besides in- 
creasing the number of classifications in 
the Club to correspond with the gradual 
increase of the community’s business 
and professional life, the progressive 
Rotary Club endeavors to fill immedi- 
ately any classification left open by res- 
ignation or by a member’s transfer to 
past service, senior, or honorary mem- 
bership status. 

The second avenue open to the Club 
is that of admitting additional active 
members. While this does not give the 
Club greater contact with the economic 
life of the community, it does have dis- 
tinct advantages. First of all, perhaps, 
is the opportunity it affords for bringing 
younger men into Rotary. Secondly, it 
insures the Club's contact with a classi- 
fication by establishing a successor to 
the active member. Every Rotary Club 
should be as conscientious about addi- 
tional active membership as it is about 
active membership. Each additional 
member is another cog in the wheel and 
will contribute his share of fellowship 
and service. 


What are the advantages of a classifi- 
cation survey in a community? 

A classification survey leads to a more 
certain control of the Rotary Club’s 
growth and progress. It also establishes 
more clearly in the minds of the indi- 
vidual Rotarians that a classification is 
the property of the Club and can only 
be loaned to the member. A survey does 
not necessarily tend to rapid growth in 
membership, but it does provide the 
basis for a regulated objective and con- 
tinued growth. 


What classifications guide has a Ro- 
tary Club? 

Rotary International has prepared an 
Outline of Classifications. This is a sci- 
entific arrangement of the business and 
professional services recognized by Ro- 
tary for purposes of classification. All 
phases of commerce and industry and 
professions and institutions have been 
listed as minor classifications. These 
have been segregated into groups of re- 
lated or allied activities called major 
classifications. 

The purpose of this Outline is to es- 
tablish more clearly Rotary’s principle 
of membership limited by classification 
as a requisite to the scientific and busi- 
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A department for the elucidation of 
some of the Problems and policies 
of Rotary International. Suggestions 
for Roundtable discussions are invited. 


nesslike development of each Rotary 
Club. Using this Outline, a Rotary Club 
is enabled to maintain a balanced mem- 
bership, and to establish the most effec- 
tive contacts with the commercial and 
industrial activities in its community in 
accordance with their relative impor- 
tance in the community. 

One copy of this Outline which gives 
the standard terms for all the more 
usual classifications is furnished gratis 
to each Rotary Club when it is admitted 
to membership in Rotary International. 


Are active Army and Navy officers 
eligible to membership in Rotary? 

Active Army and Navy officers are 
eligible to membership in a Rotary Club 
under the respective classifications 
“Public Defense — Land” and “Public 
Defense—Sea.”” A member holding the 
classification “Public Defense — Land,” 
for example, represents the entire field 
of all Government Army service. 

When an Army or Navy officer is pro- 
posed for membership in a Rotary Club, 
first consideration should be given to 
the probable permanency of his resi- 
dence in that community, and to the 
possibilities for his regular attendance 
at meetings of the Club. 


What about religious classifications in 
Rotary? 

For practical purposes of classifica- 
tion, Rotary visualizes religious faiths 
as associations of people, or congrega- 
tions, engaged in the practice of reli- 
gion. These associations or congrega- 
tions can be assembled into noncon- 
flicting groups, these groups in turn 
being possible of recognition in the 
classification list of a Club. 

In Occidental countries, for example, 
the following minor classifications usu- 
ally appear under the major “Religion”: 
“Christianity — Orthodox Catholicism,” 
“Christianity — Protestantism,” “Chris- 
tianity—Roman Catholicism,” and “Ju- 
daism.” While the representative under 
this classification is normally profes- 
sional, for classification purposes he is 
regarded as representing the business of 
religion. Each minor classification es- 
tablished in this group must represent 
a faith or group of faiths sufficiently 
different from another faith to ensure 
absence of conflict. 


How is the autonomy of each Rotary 
Club reconciled with its obligations as a 
member Club of Rotary International? 

Rotary International is the member 
Clubs themselves. They have created 
or accepted this world fellowship. They 
have agreed upon certain Objects, cer- 
tain qualifications, for membership— 
certain procedure in the administration 
of each Club. Out of their autonomy 
they have made—and year by year can 
unmake or remake if they wish—the 





Constitution and By-Laws and the rutes 
and regulations, and so in functioning 
as member Clubs of Rotary Inter 
tional they are merely functioning 
accordance with what they themsel\ 
have decided to be the way they wan 
to function. 

After all, a member Club is a constit- 
uent member of Rotary International ; 
is a unit of Rotary International; it is 
itself an independent entity. Howey: 
in the way it conducts its meetings a 
in the activities which it performs in 
its community each Rotary Club has 
tained to itself a considerable degree 
autonomy. Rotary International—t 
is to say, all the Clubs together—does 
not attempt to tell any one Club just 
how it shall conduct its meetings | 
in what activities it shall engage in it 
community. They have all mutual! 
agreed that they will keep out of po! 
itics and partisan and controversial 
matters which might not only wre 
the local Club, but also involve all the 
other units of the organization. Be 
yond that each Club runs itself, con 
ducts itself, and behaves itself as its 
own good judgment determines is 
proper for a Club in that community. 


Does the President of Rotary Interna- 
tional receive a salary? 

He does not. For many years it was 
the custom to take up a collection among 
the Clubs at the end of each year with 
which to give the President some me- 
mento. To avoid this nuisance of mak- 
ing such an annual appeal to the Clubs, 
it is now customary to provide from the 
treasury of Rotary International the 
sum of $5,000 each year for the memento 
to the President at the end of his term 
of office. Office and travelling expenses 
are, of course, reimbursed to the Pres- 
ident during his term, as they are to all 
officers. However, not only while he is 
President, but also for many years there- 
after he has entertainment expenses for 
which he is not reimbursed. 


Can one Rotary Club call on another 
for contributions or subscriptions? 

Action taken at the Convention of Ro- 
tary International in Dallas, Texas, in 
1929 proyides that no member Club shall 
solicit financial aid from any other Ro- 
tary Club or from individual Rotarians 
unless and until it first secures an au- 
thorization from the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International. 
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Can U.S. Radio Regulate Itself? 


Yes!—-Says Neville Miller 


(Continued from page 18] 


ind a system_of_self-regulation which 
would_win—public approval and then 
sell his fellow broadcasters on submit- 
ting voluntarily to self-regulation, for 
the sins of one broadcaster affect the 
welfare of all broadcasters. 

What is it 


ee 


This is radio’s problem. 
doing to solve it? Let me answer that 
by dipping briefly into recent history. 
rwo years ago this month radio’s trade 
association, to which the industry nat- 
urally turned for a solution, reorgan- 
ized and enlarged Radio’s 
greatest need, it saw, was a strong docu- 


its scope. 


ment covering both the social and the 
economic aspects of broadcasting, plus 
a plan for continuous development of 
True, there had been 
sufficient 


such a program. 


but none of 


earlier codes, 
scope or strength. 

Then that Fall along came the Orson 
Welles’ Halloween scare and the threat- 
ened of Station WTCN’s li- 
cense in connection with the broadcast- 
ing of Eugene O’Neill’s play Beyond the 
These incidents brought the 


revocation 


Horizon, 
problem into even sharper focus. 
lems of neutrality and the handling of 
war news coming in 1939 further 
strengthened the conviction that intelli- 
gent self-regulation was the only means 
by which the American system of broad- 
casting could continue to develop, un- 
burdened with restrictive legislation, 
destructive to both the industry’s and 
the public’s interest. 


Prob- 


Thus the Association went.to work on. 


a code—one that would serve as a floor 
below which no station’s policies would 
descend and above which all would 
build, constructively and competitively. 
Over 300 stations sent ample reports on 
all their written and unwritten policies. 
Church bodies, women’s clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, educators, and 
patriotic societies gave us their much 
needed advice and sympathetic interest 
—many of them in special meetings. 
Business and advertising men’s associa- 
tions readily responded with their views, 
and before we finished we had polled 
every division of society radio affects. 

With all findings in, the Association’s 
code committee began to send the code 
through many a revision, and one month 
before the annual convention each mem- 
ber station received a copy of it for 
Study and criticism. One year ago to 
the month radio history was made at 
Atlantic City when, in convention, the 
Association passed the final draft of the 
code by a vote of six to one—the first 
formal action by the radio-broadcasting 
industry toward self-regulation. 

What does this code do? What does 
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it provide? It prescribes certain spe- 


cific standards of conduct for virtually 


all types of radio programs. The code 
has 
Gra yesa SOV instance 
a brief excerpt from the section: 
[they] should be 
cial concepts and presented with a su- 


this to say about children’s pro- 


though this is only 
based upon sound so- 
perior degree of craftsmanship; 

should reflect respect for parents, adult 
authority, law and order, clean living, 
high morals, fair play, and honorable 
behavior. Such programs must not con- 
tain sequences involving horror or tor- 
ture or use of the supernatural or super 
other material which 


stitious or any 


might reasonably be regarded as likely 
to overstimulate the child listener, or be 
prejudicial to sound character develop 


ment. 


Borner section of 


controversial public 
“WOTKS and stations Shall provide time 


the code covers 


net- 


issues. 





for the presentation of public questions 
including those of controversial nature 

. . [but such time] shall not be sold, 
Accord 
ing to the code, there are three funda- 


except for political broadcasts.” 


mental reasons for this refusal to seil 


time for public discussion and, in its 
stead, without 


providing time for it 


charge: “First, it is a public duty of 


broadcasters to bring such discussion 
to the radio audience regardless of the 
willingness of others to pay for it. Sec 
ond, should time be sold for the dis- 
cussion of controversial issues, it would 
have to be sold, in fairness, to all with 
to buy at 


the ability and desire any 


given time. Consequently, all possibil- 
ftv of regulating the amount of discus- 
sion on the air in proportion to other 
elements of properly balanced program- 


ming or of allotting the available pe- 


riods with due regard to listener inter- 
est in the topics to be discussed would 
be surrendered. 

“Third, and by far the 


most 


impor 


tant, should time be sold for the discus- 


sion of controversial public issues and 


for the propagation of the views of in 


dividuals or groups, a powerful publi 
inevitably gravitate al 


forum would 


most wholly into the hands of those 


with the greater means to buy it.’ 


Other sections of the code cover edu 


cational broadcasting, news, religious 


broadcasts, and commercial programs 


In the last-named section  thecode 


gets down to_particularly fine points 


] 


IU says in part: “Member stations shall 


hold thetengih-of-eonunercial copy, in 


cluding that devoted to contests and of 
fers, to the following numbéY Of minutes 
and seconds: 

Daytime 


Fifteen-minute programs ..........3:15 
Thirty-minute programs ........... £30 
Sixty-minute programs ........... 9:00 


Nighttime 


Fifteen-minute programs ........ 2:30 
Thirty-minute programs ......... 3:00 
Sixty-minute programs ......... 6:00 


Participation programs, shoppers’ 


guides, and certain local programs are 
the rare exceptions. 

jut the adoption of that code was not 
the only 
The 


advertising 


history made at Atlantic City 


\ssociation also listed 13 types of 


which “member § stations 


shall not accept.” These run from “any 


spirituous or ‘hard’ liquor,” through 


“matrimonial agencies,” to “misleading 
statements of price or value. 
was 


Favorable response to the code 


immediate, widespread, and lasting. It 


came overwhelmingly from press, 


church, women's clubs, educational as 
sociations, labor unions, patriotic socie 
ties, and many other groups, as well as 
from William Allen White, 


“the Sage of Emporia’”’ your own 


business. 
and 
distinguished Rotarian, summed up the 
public attitude when he wrote: “I can't 
see how any honest, tolerant American 
citizen who wishes both sides presented, 


“OH, BOY! This shot oughta bring at least a coupla dollars from THE ROTARIAN.” 
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can fail to support that code. It is not 
perfect, of course, being human, but it 
is a long step forward.” 

To many stations the code means a 
financial sacrifice. Yet we believe that 
in the long run it will best serve the 
interests of the public and of the broad- 
caster jointly. Winning the support of 
both liberal and conservative, Govern- 
ment and business, it is in effect an in- 
surance policy for the American system 
of private and competitive broadcasting 

whose beneficiary is the public itself. 

But the code as it stands is not the 
last word... it is not fixed for all 
time. It will be a continuous evolution 
of interpretation and policy. In an in- 
dustry which may be_ revolutionized 
overnight by new technical discoveries 
from the laboratory, a social-minded vig- 
ilance is needed at all times, Nor is the 
code committee dictatorial or arbitrary. 
Its work is advisory and interpretative. 
It endeavors to be helpful to each sta- 
tion seeking its advice. It is mindful of 
its delicate responsibility, and does not 
seek to assume authority delegated 
solely to the broadcast licensee. Such 
authority as it may possess comes only 
as favorable public opinion is earned in 
support of industry policy. 

The code has evoked some misconcep- 
tions about free speech. Each of the 
130 million people of the United States 
is guaranteed the right of free speech, 
freedom of worship and assembly, and 
a free press. Is it possible for those 130 
millions to exercise their right of free 
speech on the SOO radio transmitters of 
the United States? Of course not, liter- 
ally. Neither is it possible for them all 
to collect on Capitol Hill in Washing- 


ton, D. C., at the same time to debate the 
common destiny. But we achieve the 
same end by a system of representation. 
We do the same in radio. Radio can ac- 
commodate only the spokesman, not 
every follower. Our requirement is that 
if one side of a controversial issue is 
presented, the listener has the right to 
hear the opposing viewpoint under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

In my five pleasant years as an active 
Rotarian, I believe I learned Rotary’s 
attitude in the many relationships of 
business—Vocational Service we called 
the whole field, did we not? It has come 
to me many times recently that the in- 
dustry for which I am privileged to 
speak is progressing on the principle 
which Rotary recommends to its indi- 
vidual members: Look to your own in- 
dividual business first. Set it right. 
Give your public the finest service pos- 
sible and you will not need to worry 
about keeping it. Then look at your 
craft as a whole. You will already have 
helped to raise its standards by your 
own vigilance at home, but in your trade 
association or professional society you 
may be able to give or get ideas and 
agree on standards of business practice 
that will even further improve your 
service to society. Certainly, a cash 
gain is.a product of the process. That 
need embarrass no one. It is not yet 
a crime to earn money or even to make 
a fair profit when the transaction is sat- 
isfactory to all it embraces and injurious 
to none. 

But the question of self-regulation in 
radio has passed beyond the academic 
stage. Radio in the United States is reg- 
ulating itself! 


Can U.S. Radio Regulate Itself? 


No !— Says Paul Hutchinson 


[Continued from page 19] 


on the industry’s development ever 
since, and I have no desire to take away 
from it any of the plaudits it has hon- 
estly earned. 

It is, I believe, the best broadcasting 
system in the world. The quality of its 
musical programs is going up every sea- 
son. Its news coverage and its sports 
reporting seem to me to have rendered 
much newspaper technique obsolete, al- 
though the publishers are slow about 
waking up to what’s happened. Its han- 
dling of political debate has changed the 
face of American politics. Its variety 
shows arc too much of a pattern, and 
too many of them are pretty terrible, 
but some of them are gorgeous. Its reli- 
gious broadcasting is stuffy, but I know 
enough about the church mind to know 
that that isn’t the fault of the radio sta- 
tions. And it has a surprising amount 
of noncommercial Government-spon- 
sored and institution-sponsored material 
of high quality. No man would have a 
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right to suggest changes in our present 
broadcasting system without first mark- 
ing all these things up to its credit. 
But the system also has its failures. 
Or, if “failures” seems too strong a word, 
let’s say weak spots. There is, for one 
thing, that ol’ debbil, advertising. Even 
the broadcasters seem to realize this, as 
witness the growth of the habit of kid- 
ding the sponsor or his product on ma- 
jor network programs. (“What! no pin- 
point carbonation?” exclaimed Franklin 
Pierce Adams as Milton Cross concluded 
his usual ecstatic commercial interlude 
on Information Please not long ago.) 
Sometimes after I have listened to an 
announcer rave about some gasoline as 
though it—and it alone—would make 
my five-year-old car perform like a Rolls- 
Royce, I find myself wondering how 
long the American public can possibly 
continue to put up with such an insult 
to intelligence. I’ve developed an auto- 
matic reflex when it comes to tuning the 


“commercial” or business sermon out of 
glorious symphonic programs. I kn 
that advertising is one of the proble: 
with which the broadcasters are t, 
sling in their codes. But it’s still 
problem. 

Have vou ever listened to the da 
time programs? Unfortunately, most o{ 
the readers of THE ROTARIAN have not 
done much daylight listening. I hadn't 
either until I landed in bed for a six. 
month stay about two years ago. We 
if you want to plumb the depths of hu 
man drippiness—to use a word whic! 
my collegiate daughters find expressive 
—I dare you to spend a week, just one 
week, listening in on radio’s morni: 
soap tragedies. It is in them that t] 
advertising evil plumbs the depths. The 
programs change every quarter of an 
hour, and in most cases the announcer’s 


palaver runs for about four out of the 
15 minutes. But even that unctuous 
“Ladies, do you know .” is not so 
inane as the stuff that follows. 

I’m not competent to pass on the pro- 
grams for the dear little kiddies. They 
used to try to peddle cereals by driving 
the youngsters into hysterics until the 
Parent-Teacher Association and_ the 
school authorities and finally the FCC 
began to raise a ruction. Now there’s 
a noble code covering children’s pro- 
grams, and I’m told that they aren’t so 
bad as they were. I must take that on 
hearsay; our own youngest has reached 
high school, and the perils of Sam Slick, 
Secret Operative, no longer lure her, 
thank heaven. So I have no personal 
testimony to offer on this point. But | 
do want to register a personal kick on 
the way in which competition drives the 
stations to overlap so that at times all 
are broadcasting the same thing—base- 
ball, for one example. 

Yes, and I guess it’s the Methodist 
blood in me that makes me mad when 
I can’t get anything but dance bands 
on New Year’s Eve. I’d like to think 
the old year out, in such a world as 
this, to something other than the Benny 
Goodman motif. But, competition being 
what it is, if one chain sees the new year 
in with a relay of dance bands all the 
way across the country, then all the 
others—and most of the independent 
stations as well—must blare it in in the 
same way. It might create a national 
sensation if one shade of the National 
Broadcasting Company — just one — 
should say farewell to 1940 and welcome 
to 1941 with a reading of, let us say, 
appropriate passages from Tennyson's 
In Memoriam and a watch-night hymn 
and a prayer. 

According to their code, members of 
the N. A. B. agree to stop the sale of 
time to any “spokesmen of controversial 
public issues.” That regulation cannot 
be passed lightly. This is the means 
taken, it is privately explained, to gag 
certain stormy petrels of the air whom 
the broadcasters regard as nuisances, if 
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not dangers. Logically, it would also 
seem to exclude from paid time on the 
air any spokesman for big business 
whose stuff is controversial, and all the 
politicians at election time. But, of 
course, the rule will not be applied logi- 
cally. It has already been interpreted 
to exempt the politicians. Which is to 
say that the rule will be used capri- 
ciously, at the pleasure of the broad- 
casters, to single out and shut off the 
particular people or organizations they 
want to shut off. That is censorship 
and of a peculiarly irresponsible and 
unpleasant sort. 

Worse, by herding all controversial 
issues into free time, and then demand- 
ing the right to censor scripts in ad- 
vance of delivery, all discussion of the 
very things that matter most in our 
national life will be under the control 
of the 700 gentlemen who happen to 
run radio stations, and very nearly 
under the control of the four gentlemen 
who happen to be charged with this re- 
sponsibility for the four major chains. 


I. SEEMS to me that if that is self- 
regulation, it is, from the democratic 
point of view, not merely a danger but 
a menace. It is a menace because it 
makes it impossible for any citizen of 
moral repute to exercise that final right 
under the First Amendment—namely, 
to go out and hire a hall. The true 
American way, if I understand it, is to 
let anyone say his say, while leaving to 
others an equal right to hire time to 
point out to the public the fallacies in 
what he has said. 

I realize, of course, that the damage 
award against the National Broadcast- 
ing Company in the Al Jolson case and 
the admonitory statements from the 
ICC have everybody in the radio indus- 
But that is just my point— 
control is the 


try scared. 
that the worst kind of 
kind we have now. It is ridiculous to 
have the Federal Communications Com- 
mission trying to regulate every detail 
of every broadcast. Was there ever a 
worse comedy of errors than the FCC 
got into with Station WTCN of Minne- 
apolis because, in broadcasting Eugene 
O’Neill’s Pulitzer Prize play Beyond the 
Horizon, there was a “damn,” a “hell,” 
and a “for God’s sake” in the script? 
As you look back on it now, what was 
all the shooting about over that Mae 
West bit on a Charlie McCarthy pro- 
gram? And why should the FCC have 
made the gullibility of the public at the 
time of Orson Welles’ invasion from 
Mars an occasion for cracking down on 
the networks? 

On at least one occasion this itch of 
the FCC to regulate every aspect of 
broadcasting brought a protest from the 
broadcasters. That came when the 
Commission, after granting short-wave 
stations the right to solicit advertising, 
warned them that their licenses would 
be taken away if their programs did not 
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ali “promote international goodwill, un 
derstanding, and coéperation.” That 
brought the redoubtable General Hugh 

Johnson roaring into print with shrill 
cries of censorship, and the N. A. B 
secured a temporary suspension of the 
rule last Summer. But note that the 
commission carefully listed the suspen 
sion as only temporary. 

What we need, in place of this fuss 
body type of regulation is a system of 
control which does two things. First, 
it should put the responsibility for what 
is broadcast on the organization or 
speaker doing the broadcasting under 
laws analogous to the libel and slander 
laws which obtain in the case of the 
printed word. The reversal of the Jol- 


son judgment against the NBC shows 


that the courts will coOperate to secure 
such a legal basis for broadcasting. Se 
ond, we need the kind of control that 
comes, not trom Government interfer 
ence, but from intelligent competition 
We need to have our commercial ta 
tions forced to seek public attention In 
the face of worthy alternative programs 
And that is all we need to bring stand 
ards up and keep them up 

What I would like to see, therefore, 
is not more Government regulation ¢ 
ercising actual control over an alleged 
but anemic system of “self-regulation, 
but the establishment ot competition to 


commercial broadcasting in the form of 


at least two alternative systems, one 





Good Golf comes easier with 
Wilson’s Expertly Designed Clubs 


N° ONE knows golf clubs like the “profes- 
sionals” whose work-shops are the omer 
ern golf courses and whose competition in- 
cludes the most expert golfers of our time. 

To these golf specialists every detail of 
design, weight, balance, “whip,” etc., is of 
vital importance. And their great skill makes 
them sensitive to even the slightest devi- 
ation from perfect feel 

Wilson has made a for profes- 
sionals for years. Men like Sarazen—like 
Guldahl, Snead, MeSpaden, ‘Revolta and 
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others, have used Wilson Equipment ex- 
clusively in all their professional play. 
Working closely with these “stars,” and 
having their counsel as members of our 
Advisory and Field Testing Staff, has given 
Wilson designers and craftsmen a “pro- 





The Wilson 1940 Sam Snead 
““Greenbrier’’ Woods and Irons 


New, streamlined 1940 models with Sam 
Snead ideas of design. Ex uipped with the 
patented and exc lusiv e Wilson “Reminder” 
Grip, a great aid in correct hitting. This 
Snead Greenbrier” model is one of the best 
“values” in golf clubs today. 
Players mentioned are retained on 
Wuson's Advisory Slaff 
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fessional” sense. That is why all Wilson 
Golf Clubs have a “championship” qual- 
ity—a design and feel that makes good, 
clean hitting much easier. 

See your dealer. Swing a Wilson wood or 
iron. See if you do not feel the difference. 
Then take your Wilson clubs out on the 
course and put them to the playing test 
There are Wilson clubs at prices to suit all 
players. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 4 hi- 
cago, New York and other leading cities. 


& 
The New Wilson 1940 Balls 


The last word in golf ball construction. In 
this line you can get a ball exactly suited 
to your game. Priced at 75c, 50c¢, 35 and 
25c—every one a Wilson product. 
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supported by the Government and one 
endowed by public-spirited foundations. 
Federal and State governments might 
well coOperate to maintain the first al- 
ternative system. The grants of the 
Sloan Foundation to the broadcasting of 
the University of Chicago indicate that 
sufficient support could be found for the 
second. 

Competition would work both ways 
under such a system. Government radio 
and endowed radio need their stimulus 
quite as much as does commercial 
broadcasting. Perhaps more. But with 
a system of the kind I am suggesting 
there would always be a worthy alter- 
native available for those who may be 
fed up with: “RADIO HEADLINE—Bat- 
tleship sunk by submarine; 800 lives 
lost. Try PFUI, spelled P-F-U-I, for 
quick relief from that tired feeling.” 
And—who knows?—with a worth-while 
alternative functioning over the air we 
might make progress toward that edu- 
cated and discriminating public opin- 
ion which democracy requires if it is to 
work successfully in this madhouse 
world. 

There are no technical reasons why 
this suggestion could not be put into 
effect. To be sure, any attempt to in- 
troduce it will be met by a yell of rage 
from the present broadcasters, but they 
have all known from the beginning that 
they are operating on squatter’s rights 
and with no promise of a monopoly. 


There are approximately 700 licensed 
stations today; nobody would be badly 
hurt if 250 of them were to be turned 
over to the two alternative systems I 
have proposed, and given sufficient 
power to cover the country adequately. 
As it happens, there are about 250 sta- 
tions that do not come under the “self- 
regulatory” control of the present sys- 
tem because they are not making enough 
money to pay N.A.B. dues. Being in the 
red already, no great harm would be 
done such stations if they were shifted 
to the new noncommercial chains. And it 
is possible, if all that Fortune says proves 
true about Major Armstrong’s new 
method of frequency-modulated broad- 
casting (see the October, 1939, number), 
that there need be no displacements 
whatever, either in station channels or 
in power. 

It is characteristic of private business 
to regard every proposal for major 
change with apprehension and to fight 
it tooth and nail. Radio will prove no 
different from other industries in this 
respect. But many of us—most of us, 
I believe—who would like to see some 
vital changes in the American radio 
picture do not want to destroy commer- 
cial broadcasting in this country. I 
want the present system to continue, 
and everything I am arguing for here 
has that in view. I think the present 
system is pretty good—in some respects 
very good—but by forcing it to face real 
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Dear Folks: 


I'm the Office Dog. You met 
me in the June ROTARIAN when 
I visited the Rotary Roundup at 
Albuquerque with my boss, The 
Scratchpad Man. He and the 
editors said I should remind you 
I'm still looking for a name — 
though a lot of names have been 
sent in by my friends already. 
They'll be considered for the $5 
cash prize to be awarded to the 
Rotarian’s son or daughter (18 
years or younger) whose sug- 
gestion is adopted for my “han- 
dle.’ The editors will be judges. 

Your suggestions should be 
sent to the Office Dog Contest, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
(I had a wow ofa time in Havana 
—see pages 37-39.) 

The Office Dog. 
P.S.—I like this poem by Mrs. 
Miller, dedicated to me, and I 
thought you would, too. 





Poetic Tale 


Oh, give me a pup 
Whose long tail turns up 
In an arc like a banner unfurled, 
And wags willy-nilly, 
Ecstatic and silly, 
En rapport with an elegant world! 


Whose caudal appendage 
(That eloquent endage!) 
Builds personality plus, 
As in ardent rendition, 
And sans inhibition 
It waggles its far terminus. 


Give me no squabtail, 
No abbreviate bobtail, 

No half-expressed tail of devotion! 
I want my dog finished, 
Complete, undiminashed, 


Unabridged in both inches and mo- 
tion, 


With a tail made for flailing! 
Away with cur-tailing! 
Give me passionate, frenzied zig- 
zagging 
Of tails that are built for, 
Tails set atilt for 
Wagging! 


—GRACE MAppDOcK MILLER 
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competition from good noncommercial] 
broadcasting I think it can be made to 
watch and raise its standards without 
requiring that every time a station goes 
on the air a transcription be taken to Ix 
passed on by some trouble-sniffer 
Washington. The result, it seems to me 
will be gain for everybody. 

Perhaps I should stop right there, fo) 
that’s my case. But I cannot resist add 
ing this single comment. I should thi: 
that the broadcasters would go to wo 
to establish this alternative system | 
have outlined if only to protect then 
selves. This old world has run int 
stormy weather, and the weather fore 
cast is for worse storms ahead. A “lim 
ited emergency” has already been pro 
claimed to exist in the United State 
If a fuil-fledged emergency should a: 
rive, what would happen to radio, pro- 
vided it remains under its present sys 
tem? Of course, that’s a rhetorical ques- 
tion; everyone knows the answer. The 
Government would grab it, and you can 
get long odds that, once grabbed, it 
would never be handed back. But if 
there were already a_ nation-covering 
alternative Government system in ex 
istence, what reason would there be for 
the Government to take over the com- 
mercial stations? 

That’s just a thought, but I give it 
freely to the station owners for what 
it’s worth. They may find it’s worth 
a good deal. 


Jed Hanks 
on Newspapers 
By O. O. Mcintyre 


Ein TIME a city reporter stays 
home three nights runnin’ it’s a sure 
bet he’s worryin’ some magazine edi- 
tur. 

The editur of the Sardinia Argus has 
been tryin’ to collect so many back sub- 
scriptions that put nigh all his old-time 
readers has quit takin’ his paper. 

Milly Crawford was out of town for 
two months last Winter and a pusson 
almost had to take the newspapers to 
get any gossip. 

Percival Cromley went to college to 
take a course in journalism and it was 
such a help to him that he had no trou- 
ble gettin’ a job as a shoe salesman. 

The Sardinia Eagle editur fell down 
the back stairs of his printin’ office 
with a form of type when he was goin’ 
to press one day last Fall and he ain't 
been sober since. 

Mrs. Sawyer Topping wrote an article 
for a Sunday paper entitled If the Soul 
Is Immortal, Why Does Man Die? and 
Bill Spivens wrote in that he’d bite, 
why does he? 

They say an editur in New York gets 
$50,000 a year. Bub Thornily says that 
feller ain’t no editur, he’s a hypnotist. 

Still if it wasn’t for newspapers, what 
would people use to cover their kitchen 
shelves? 
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[Continued from page 36] 


established this 
from the 


for-President system 
ear. The five Directors 
nited States were chosen for the first 
ime by zones. 

The legislative panel was light. Some 

) items were submitted to the Council 
1 Legislation, presided over by Nor- 

an Sommerville, of Toronto, Canada, 
vhich submitted recommendations to 
the Convention. Most of these meas- 

res, aside from those already men- 
tioned, sought to enhance the effective- 
ness of the Rotary organization for try- 
ing days ahead. 
Foundation Work... BS 

Planning with foresight — that has 
heen the essence of this Convention. 
When Mars choked Neptune, necessitat- 
ing postponement of the event at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, last January, Ro- 
tarians and their ladies here accepted 
with gusto the challenge brought by the 
shift to their city. 

Havana, a glistening backdrop for the 
turquoise sea that often sprays the em- 
bankment of Malecon Drive, has a tra- 
dition of hospitality. Mindful of that 
and of the fact that theirs was the first 
Rotary Club in Latin America, Havana 
Rotarians went to work as one man. 
Past Director Luis Machado was named 
Host Club Chairman, and every mem 
ber was shuttled into a Committee. One 
obstacle after another—some of them 
unexpectedly arising this week — has 
been topped. Mounting enthusiasm has 
spiralled into a grand five-day climax 
that has cast a gala glow radiating from 
the lavishly decorated House of Friend- 
ship (Centro Gallego) throughout the 
entire city. War undoubtedly cast long 
shadows in Havana this week, but they 
were softened by the brilliance of fes- 
tivities and the spontaneity of hospi- 
tality planned and engendered by Ro- 
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Miami News Bureau 








WHO IS HE? Girl Guest Guides greeted Cons 
ventioners passing through Miami, Florida— 
even this sole Rotarian on a train arriving 
at 6:30 A.M., who was met by nine of them! 
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tarians of Havana and indeed all Cuba. 


Blueprints... 
Inspirational blueprinting for the 
Convention and all Rotary was done 
here last week in an intensive five-day 
“school for Governors,” worthy succes- 
sor of a long line of International As- 
semblies. were held in the 
palatial and Hotel Nacional, 
overlooking the bronze eagle atop the 


Maine monument and the sea rolling 


Sessions 
sightly 


out to Morro Castle. 

Each morning opened with talks from 
experienced leaders, after which Gov- 
ernors-to-be met on verandas in seven 
small groups under rotating Discussion 
Chairmen. Here Rotary was taken 
apart and put together No prob- 
lem which might face a District Gov- 
ernor was Mind 
mind—and eyes were opened to the op- 


again. 


spared. rubbed on 
portunity of organized 
work out problems vexing communities, 
vocations, and the world neighborhood. 

And when it was over, S. Stanley 
Spurling, of Bermuda, voiced the feel- 
ings of many a colleague as from the 
platform microphone he _ admitted: 
“Two days here brought on an awful 
attack of the jitters. Though I had been 
in Rotary since 1924 and was President 


manpower to 
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VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND THE JEFFERSON \ 
R “ 
of 1 Club, I became ) | 
rance of \ at uC 

I welcome the opportun 

While Incoming Gover} 

ng a running tart on the ne 

till other Rotarians, vets ! all. et 
in the Rotary Institute to study | l 
policies of the organizatio1 I} ill, 
some 475 Rotarians and their wives at 
tended the pre-Convention St ion 


Auld Lang Syne has been sung. Al 
ready jampackec taxis and truck 
mountainous with bags have t 
the narrow streets of Old Havana to 
the docks. 


Another Rotary 


The breal up has begun 


reunion 
But who can forget this gleaming white 
city and its Who 
won’t take strength from the new-found 


gracious people! 
hope of men-in-action! 

Head minted it when, 
paraphrasing Stephen Crane’s poem / 


President 


Saw a Man, he said: 

“I saw a group of men diversified 
greatly as to nationality and vocation, 
but united by ties of fellowship and de 
votion to a common ideal of service 
Round and round they sped pursuing 
the horizon. A stranger viewing them 
said, ‘It isn’t they 
quietly replied and marched forward.” 
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Were you ever kicked by a hobby 
horse?” asks Rotarian E. J. BUTTER- 
FIELD, of Dallas Center, lowa. If not, 
you've missed something, he thinks. It’s 
a lot of fun, he says, especially if it hap- 
pens to be a circus hobbyhorse, as he 
here relates. 

* * * 

I can’t remember when I wasn't 
crazy about circuses. My boyhood am- 
bition was to own a circus, and while 
that seems impossible now, there is a 
fateful whisper that haunts me now and 
then by saying, “You never can tell 
what will happen.” 

But are you a circus fan? Let us 
“circus-analyze” you. Do you get up at 
early dawn while Morpheus still has his 
thumbs jammed in your eyes, and 
breathlessly and breakfast-lessly streak 
down to watch the train unload? 

Do you follow a wagon to the lot and 
watch the workmen drive stakes and 
raise the canvas? Do you buttonhole 
every likely looking stranger and ask 
him somewhat timidly if he is con 
nected with the circus? If he happens 
to give you a semicourteous reply, do 
you tag him hither and yon asking 
questions? 

If you are guilty of these various 
charges, plus a few others in addition, 
you are a circus fan! 

Because so many have been guilty 
from time to time, in 1924 a temporary 
organization—the Circus Fans of Amer- 
ica—was formed and soon became per- 
manent. The membership is limited to 
1,000, and annually since 1926 the or- 
ganization has held a meeting in some 
large city. 

The purpose of this organization is 
twofold: First, it serves as a buffer be- 
tween the circus and circus-goers. It 
protects the public from dishonest prac- 
tices on the part of the circus—‘grift- 
ing,” as it is known. Nefarious schemes 

“humbug” practices are not permit- 
ted. The circus 
management re- 
alizes fully that 
it would be con- 
demned by the 
Circus Fans of 
America if it 
had a “grifting” 
circus. 


DADDY Whitlark, 
an 80-year-old 
acrobat, shows 
how he rests be- 
tween acts. The 
contortionist has 
always been a 
popular feature 
of both the cir- 
cus and sideshow. 
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On the other hand, the circus has no 
more loyal friends anywhere than the 
Cireus Fans. They boost the circus at 
every opportunity. Proposed legislative 
measures which would be unfair to the 
circus have been asphyxiated quietly 








THE SAWDUST trail holds allure for many 
Rotarians, and among them is E. J. Butter- 
field, posing here with the Rubio Sisters. 


by members of the Circus Fans Associa- 
tion. 

Yet it is not to be supposed that the 
Circus Fans expect any remuneration 
for their influence or their services. To 
be permitted to feed the elephant pea- 
nuts and to toss a banana to the mon- 
keys is ample remuneration. Circus 
Fans are not “moochers.” Their motto 
is “We pay as we go.” Their sole ambi- 
tion is to keep the circus for posterity— 
to keep it clean. The circus is one form 
of amusement that does not have to be 
censored. No one ever need blush 
while attending a circus performance. 

If you weary of pasting stamps in 
your album or tire of chasing butter- 
flies; if your golf score becomes higher 
each week or the fish go on a strike; if 
you are too old to run to a fire, get ac- 
quainted with a few circus people. 

Watch the circus pull in some early 
Summer morning. Go to the lot and 
study the perfect system of getting the 
show on the lot and in readiness for 
the matinee. Try to see the circus as it 
really is, and, two-to-one, soon you, too, 
will be bitten by the “bug.” 





He’s a staid Spokane, Wash., banker 
during 50 weeks of the year, but when 
those other two weeks—his Summer 
vacation period—roll around, Rotarian 
HarPEeR Joy is among the funniest of 
clowns. Each season he succumbs to 
the lure of the sawdust ring, dons the 
“outlandish git-up” of a gagster, and 





takes to the road. He’s been with dog- 
and-pony shows, Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West, the mighty Ringlings, and many 
others. 

“My circus hobby is still alive even 
though the circuses are getting fewer 
and fewer,” he recently wrote the edi- 
tors of THE Rotarian. “I enjoy it as 
much as ever, and I guess we all like 
to play at something that is far removed 
from the thing we have to do to make a 
living. 

“Also, I guess we all like to do things 
that convention says we shouldn't do 
Circus Fans may be a curious phe- 
nomenon on Main Street, but quite the 
proper thing in the larger avenues of 
life. It seems to me that it is just as 
sensible to be crazy about the circus as 
to be crazy about bridge or dominoes, 
or for grown men to collect coins and 
stamps, or for historians to plow 
through mustv old volumes to make the 
remarkable discovery that Chief Mug 
wump was murdered by the Illahee 
tribe in the Winter of 1873 

“Most everything we do in life de- 
pends on our point of view. Some 
things we will or will not do, like eating 
spinach or rhubarb, or being shaved py 
a lady barber. I am unashamed of the 
fact that I love the circus. It is color- 
ful, and it breathes the romance of the 
past. As a youngster, the circus was 
my contact with the outside world. 

“It came from that mysterious Some- 
where, and went away to that mysteri- 
ous Somewhere Else that lay beyond 
the horizon. We looked forward to it 
through weeks of anticipation, and 
back on it with fond reflection.” 

CLOWN-BANKER Joy (see cut) served 
the Circus Fans of America as presi- 
dent and has been a circus hobbyist for 
many years. (For a further account of 
his hobby, see THE Rotarian, July, 1934). 

While the circus is a business with 
Jess N. ADKINS, a Past President of the 








A STAID Spokane, Wash., banker 50 weeks 
in the year, Rotarian Harper Joy dons the 
garb of a circus clown for his vacation. 


Peru, Ind., Rotary Club, he has made a 
hobby of the old-time circus parade and 
its revival, according to P. M. Mc- 
CuinTtock, of Franklin, Pa., who sends 
the following notes about him. 

Not only has ApkIns proved that 
parades are good “big top” business, but 
also he has delighted thousands of his 
nation’s youth by bringing back upon 
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RETURNING upon the 
American scene is the 
circus street parade, 
and behind its cur- 
rent revival is Jess 
N. Adkins (left) In 
1906, Col. Bill Cody 
(above) led his “Wild 
West” show parade in 
a new-fangled auto. 


the American scene one of the year’s 
greatest attractions — “The Grand, 
Golden, Glittering, Mile-Long Free 
Street Parade, 11 A.M., Daily, Rain or 
Shine.” 

Lured from his Indiana farm home 40 
years ago by the “Pied-Piper cry” of the 
steam calliope, ADKINS became a trouper 
in the tradition of spangles and tin- 
selled trappings. But as he learned the 
ins and outs of circus management and 
worked up to the helm of the Hagen- 
beck-Wallace show, he lobbied for a re- 
turn of street parades. 

In the Spring of 1934 the controlling 
Ringlings’ office gave him carte blanche 
on the parade question, and the Wallace 
show refurbished 20 carloads of street- 
attraction equipment. 

Was the revival successful? The show 
grossed more than it had for years as 
it paraded in every city visited. But 
the financial aspects of the parade were 
secondary to ADKINS, Who saw a dream 
come true in the name of boys and girls. 

He says, according to McCLINTOcK, 
that boys and girls “are supposed to 
be more sophisticated than their pred- 
ecessors, but they all react alike to 
the steam calliope.” Many a day when 
the huge wagons and their cargoes of 
wild animals wound around through the 
business district of a “show town,” 
ApkINs walked about the street min- 
gling with the kids—youngsters from 6 
to 60. Their shouts of gleeful approval 
were all he needed to work harder than 
ever for the circus parade. 

Now Apkurns has his own circus, and it 
parades according to his ideals of circus 
management and showmanship. The 
$200,000 fire at the show’s Winter quar- 
ters some weeks ago killed valuable ani- 
mals and destroyed much equipment. 
But the disaster didn’t interfere with 
plans for the Spring and Summer. The 
show is on the road now, bringing joy to 
thousands of enthusiastic circus fans. 

So, if you live to see a general revival 
of the circus parade, you can thank 
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ADKINS and his hobby. Circuses are 
quick to imitate each other, and it is 
not far-fetched to predict a return of 
entertainment’s most “gigantic, colossal, 
stupendous, glittering spectacle’’—the 


circus parade 


What's Your Hobby? 


Some perse at “a man 
works to live, but he lives to enjoy his 
hobby {nd many are the hobbyists who 
will agree with this adage Has THE GROOM 
listed your hobby? The service is free if 
you are a Rotarian ora é ber of a Ro- 


tarian’s family 
Inlay Woods: Mrs. Reed Johnson (wife 
of Rotariar eeks different nds of wood 
for inlay and cabinet oO 823 Southwest 
Ave., El Dorado, Ark:, U.S.A 

Coins: E. O. Webb (seeks especially half 
dollars minted in 1796 and 1797; has others 
from 1794 to 1940), 66 S. First St., San Jose, 


Calif., U.S.A 


Coins: Oscar Odegard collects coins 
especially those of other countries inte? 
ested erchanges or correspondence), 230 
S. Front St., Mankato, Minr U.S.A 

Chalk Talker: Mrs. Foy Thomas (wife 
of Rotaria illustrates onads th colored 
chalk as they are sung nierested in suqges- 
tions for lighting effects ind seeks corre- 
spondence from others s arly interested), 


Rockwall, Tex., U.S.A 

Dolls: Mrs. B. W. Simons (wife of Ro- 
tariar collects dolls of a countries will 
exchange dolls of equa ich as those 
of India tribes Li ne ) the {onerican 
Southwest), 1071 N. Warre Ave., Tucson 
Ariz., U.S.A 

Dolls: Mrs. Alyce King fe of Rotarian 
—collects old dolls, dolls from other cour 
tries, and those with interesting  back- 
grounds 215 N. Cambridge St., Orange, 


Calif., U.S.A 

Maps and Match Folders: Richard King 
(son of totarian l ites corre sponde nee 
from collectors of maps and atch folders), 


215 N. Cambridge St., Orange, Calif., U.S.A 
Souvenir Spoons: Mrs. Clarence Marsh 


(wife of Rotaria collects ilver souvenir 
spoons and is anxious to obtain unusual 
ones; also collects autographs), 20 Hatten 


Ave., Rice Lake, Wis., U.S.A 
Pitchers: Mrs. J. E. West (wife of .Ro- 
tarian—will pay cost of purchase plus trans- 


portation expense total not to exceed 50 
cents—for small pitchers not more than 
three inches high espe cially desires pitche rs 
from other countries will exchange with 


other collectors), 5910 Kenmore Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., U.S.A. 

Rotary Flags: Milciades Sanchez (wish- 
es to contact Secretaries of Rotary Clubs 
with Club flags with a view to adding them 
to his collection), Medellin, Colombia, South 
America 

Cigarettes: Douglas McLeod (high-school- 
aged son of Rotarian—interested in collect- 
ing brands of cigarettes), Smith Center, 
Kans., U.S.A 

Buttons: Mrs. Leforest A. Thurston (wife 
of Rotarian—interested in collecting old but- 
tons), 468 Old County Road, Rockland, Me., 
U.S.A. 

0. Henryist: Eli M. Oettinger (collects 
first editions, books on O..Henry, original 
manuscripts, sketches; has some duplicates 
to trade for O. Henry materials), Greens- 
boro, N. C., U.S.A 

Miniatures: Tommy King (son of Rota- 
rian—collects miniatures and autographs), 
215 N. Cambridge St., Orange, Calif., U.S.A. 

—TuHE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 
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Its annual conventions not 





only make history—they 
are history! 


If you attended the Ha 
vana Convention, you will 
want a permanent rec- 
ord of the inspiring ad- 
dresses, the legislation, 
the reports of Commit 
tees and of the many 
assemblies. 

If youwere not at Havana 
you should have a copy 
of the official proceed- 
ings in order to obtain a 
firsthand account of all 
that took place. 

Place your order now for 
a copy of the official 


1940 
Convention Proceedings 
($2.00 postpaid) 
from 
Rotary International 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 





Each Club will receive one gratis copy 
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Finding Vocational Aptitudes 


HIS notice follows many inquiries 

brought by a letter in the May ROTA- 

RIAN. This Bureau has been developed 
to aid youths and others to find their best 
aptitudes. We do not use parlor-magical tests, 
or inconclusive interviews, or depend on a 
boy’s fluctuating “interest.” We endeavor to 
find the aptitude, and then interest the boy or 
man in the vocation for which an aptitude 
has been found; which is done by analysis 
of his case-history. 

Charges: Individual student $2.12. When 
school is registered with us—-$5 a year—this 
cost drops to $1.50. $1.25 if 20 or more 
take part. Adult cost $5. We provide the 
data-cards for the case histories. 


VOCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


Carmel, New York 














An Activity for Your Club 
Do school libraries in your community 
receive THE ROTARIAN? Students find 
it useful for reference purposes. Many 
Rotary Clubs subscribe for local schools. 


STOCK LABELS b, Sock Keady 


CAUTION LABELS, PARCEL POST 
LABELS, COLLECTION LABELS. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 


143-R EAST 25th STREET NEW YORK CITY, W. Y. 





vv New Location 
vx New Telephone 
vx New Equipment 


Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


Sypographer 


155 East Ohio Street * Chicago 














WITHOUT’ BONES 


Send only $2 (check or money-order) for the 
seafood treat of your life. Five large 9 oz. 
tins each containing two thick, fiat cuts of 
Chesapeake Bay AD. Firm, delicious, 
solid meat; no waste. Large bones removed; 
small bones soft, harmless, edible like bones 
in canned salmon, due to processing. 

Keeps perfectly. Enjoy shad al! the year 
‘round. Convenient; economical. Simply 
open can, sprinkle fish lightly with flour, 
season to taste and fry. 

Dozen tins $4.75; special trial offer—5 tins 
$2. Delivered prepaid east of Mississippi 
River; for western shipments add 20% Money 
instantly refunded if you are not delighted. 
Delane C. Brown, Towson, Maryland. 





Please send ..... tins of Chesapeake Bay 
SHAD without bones. 1! enclose $.......... 
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“If you are good,” said the boy’s fa- 
ther, “I'll give you a lovely, shiny, bright 
new penny.” 

“A nasty dirty old shilling would do,” 
said the boy.—Ideas, ENGLAND. 


Main Question 

Successful father: “Suppose I should 
be taken away suddenly. What would 
become of you?” 

Son: “Oh, I would be just here. The 
question is, what would become of 
you?”’—Weekly Rotary Bulletin, THE 
TARRYTOWNS, NEW YORK. 


Sales Strategist 

An antique dealer made the mistake 
of thinking a villager as simple as he 
looked, so when he saw a cat lapping 
milk from a china saucer of valuable 
design, he was all for making a cheap 
deal. After a little bargaining he bought 
the cat for five shillings, and then sug- 
gested that the animal would settle 
down better in its new home if he took 
along the saucer. 

“No fear, Mister,’ was the reply. 
“That's the sixth cat I’ve sold with the 
help of that saucer.”—The Rotarianer 
Prater, WAVERLY, IOWA. 


Rest in Peace 

Dying man: “What will become of 
my vast estate when I have passed 
away?” 

Lawyer: “Just leave everything to 
me, old man.”—Weekly Rotary Circular, 
MARYBOROUGH, AUSTRALIA. 


Mathematically Inclined 

An ultrasmart man was. driving 
through a Worcestershire village when 
he thought he would show his friends 
how clever he could be at the expense 
of two yokels. He called them to the 
car. 

“Can either of you tell me this: If it 


is 20 miles from here to Birmingha 
and butter is 1s. 4d. a pound, how o] 
am I?” 

One of the yokels thought for a m 
ment and then said: “Forty-four.” 

“Marvellous,” said the city man. “Hoy 
on earth did you find that out?” 

“Well,” replied the yokel, “I have |; 
brother who is 22 and he’s only halt 
daft."—Rotary Members’ Bulletin, P: 
NANG, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Then the Fun Started 
Marian: “It says here that looks ary 
determined largely by one’s diet.” 
Mabel: “Then you had better keep off 
plain food for a while.” — Rotogram, 
LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA. 


One to Think Over 

The man who says this is a small 
world should try chasing his hat on a 
windy day.—Omaha World Herald. 


Ability Defined 
Son: “What is executive ability?” 
Father: “Executive ability, my boy, is 
the art of getting the credit for al! the 
hard work somebody else does.”—Ro- 
tary Bulletin, Waco, TEXAS. 


STATEMENT 
Love is no savings bank, dear, 
But rather a checking account; 
By keeping the heart full of love 
No check can deplete the amount. 


But today, oh your look was so cold, 
And you spoke such a quick, chilling 
word! 
Have you made no deposits of late? 
Has an overdraft, darling, occurred? 
—Lois Grant Palches 





Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head- 
ing. Send entries to: Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. To Rotarian C. Francis 
Reilly, of Santa Rosa, California, has 
been sent a check for the following tale: 


Here is a story my father told 50 years 
ago about an experience in Buffalo, New 
York, when he was a young man. One 
Sunday morning the minister told the 
sexton to attend to the furnace and go 
to Paul’s butcher shop for the Sunday 
roast. The sermon that morning was 
on the life of St. Paul and after sum- 
ming up the vicissitudes that he had 
suffered, the minister came to a dra- 
matic pause and exclaimed, “What did 
Paul say?” The sexton coming in at 
that moment blurted out, “Paul says 
that ye’ll get no more meat until you 
pay up the old score!” 
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REPORTS 
FROM 
HAVANA 
The story of the 
1940 Conven- 
tion THe’ Ro- 
TARIAN, July _ is- 
sue, and the 
Brief Report of 
the Convention 
will supply use- 
ful data. 


Club Service 











<July, 3rd Meeting 


FROM THE Rotarian: 


More Clubs... 
More Friends!  Ar- 
mando de Arruda 
Pereira. This issue, 
page 7. 

New Hope at Ha- 
vana. Leland D. Case 
and K. K. Krueger. 
This issue, page 28. 

Pencillings from 
the Prado. This is- 
sue, page 40. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Brief Report of the Convention, 
Reports from Havana. No. 231. 





SERVICE 
WITHOUT 
MONEY 


A review of the 
invaluable  con- 
tributions Ro- 
tarians can 
make to. their 
communities 
through person- 
al service. 


Con munity 
Service 











J. Davis. Mar., 1940. 
His Biggest Fee. 


1939. 


The Busiest Man in Town. 


dron. Feb., 1939. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 
Anton, Friend of All the World. 
The Reader's 


Zweig. 
BOOKS: 


<July, 4th Meeting 
FROM THE Rotarian: 

No Spongers in 
Sidney. O. K. Arm- 
strong. This_ issue, 
page 24. 

Hold That Sneeze! 
toger P. Wodehouse. 
This issue, page 43. 

Helping Them to 
Help Themselves, 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Apr., 1940. 

What Should I 
Tell ‘Chuck’? Tom 


Clark R. Gilbert. Dec., 


Webb Wal- 


Stefen 
Digest. Oct., 1939. 


Forty Years a Country Preacher. tev. 


George B. Gilbert. 


Harper. 1940. $2.75. The 


story of a life of service to a community. 
The following also reveal what a man may 


do in his town 


Country Lawyer. 


Graw-Hill. 1939. 
Bugey Doctor. 
per. 1938.  §2:75. 


‘in the 
Bellamy Partridge. Me- 
$2.75. The Horse and 
Arthur E. Hertzler. Har- 


day’s work” 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Service without Money. No. 610. 
Occupational Interviews. No. 659. 


Boy Sponsorship. 
Youth Sponsorship. 





TRADING 
VIEWS WITH 
VISITORS 
Visitors from 
other lands (Ro- 
tarians and stu- 
dents) can _en- 
lighten you. You 
can help them. 
Here are some 
ideas for getting 
together. 


International 
Service 











Davis. Feb., 1940. 


Friends—Alien 


JuLy, 1940 


No. 673. 
No. 698-D. 


<Aug.,|st Meeting 


FROM THE Rorarian: 

Festivities at the 
Convention. The 
Scratchpad Man at 
Havana. This issue, 
page 37. 

Trout of Virgin 
Water. Ben East. 
This issue, page 20. 

To Any Rotarian 
Who—. Editorial in 
Last Page Com- 
ment. Apr., 1940. 

Globe Trotting 
with Rotary. Bob 


and Countrymen, Henry 
Albert Phillips. Feb., 


1938. 


Students, program makers, and 
the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Program Worksheet 
(Form No. 251), issued by Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 
PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Trading Views with Visiters. No. 754 


International Guests in Rotary Clubs. 
No. 743 


Other Program Suggestions 
Regulation for U. S. Radio? 


FROM THE RorariANn: 

Can U. 8S. Radio Regulate Itself? (de- 
bate) Yes! Neville Miller. No! Paul 
Hutchinson. This issue, pages 18-19. 

Music Master to Millions. Doron K. An- 
trim. Apr., 1940 

Rotary Makes 
1940. 

Does Radio Harm Our Children? (de- 


Television History. Jan., 


bate). Yes! Eleanor Saltzman. Ne! Elmo 
Scott Watson Nov 1938 
Radio (debate) The British Way. 


Stephen King-Hall The American Way. 
Earl Reeves. May, 1934. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 
Are Programs They Like Bad for Them? 


Vernon Crane Parents’ Magazine. Apr., 
1946. 

Radio Censors Itself. D. Rockwell. The 
Nation Aug. 26, 1939 

Radio Gets the Jitters. McClellan Pat 
ten. American Magazine Mar., 1939. 


BOOKS: 

Radio Censorship. 
Summers The H. W. 
$1.25. 


In a World at War 


FROM THE RoOrTARIAN: 

Life in Wartime Britain. 
This issue, page 8. 

Rotary Reporter. Wartime activities of 
Rotary Clubs Every issue. This issue, 
page 49. 


Compiled by H. B 
Wilson Co. 1939. 


Ivor Brown. 


Rotary in a Confused World. Norman 
Sommerville. June, 1940 
Checking Up on the Rotary Wheel. 


Laurence A. Raymer. June, 1940. 

Rotary Amid World Conflict. 
Head. May, 1940. 

My Escape from Poland. Jean de Jachim- 
owicz. May, 1940. 

We Must Plan for Peace. 
ris. Feb., 1940. 

America: Haven for Refugee Children? 
(debate) Yes—Let Them Come! Clarence 
E. Pickett. No—Keep the Bars Up! Rob- 
ert R. Reynolds. Feb., 1940. 

The World Wor and Rotary. 
Trolle. Jan., 1940. 

Rotary Needed Now As 
torial. Dec., 1939. 

Rotary IS Carrying On! Editorial. Nov., 
1939. 

‘Can't Retary Do Something?’ 
R. Perry. Feb., 1938. 


Waiter D. 


Paul P. Har- 


C. Harald 


Never. Edi- 


Chesley 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 
Housewives and the War. C. E. Hewitt, 
Jr. Good Housekeeping. Feb., 1940. 
Canada Fights in Overalls. John Mac- 
Cormac. New York Times Magazine. Jan. 
7, 1940. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
After the Clash of Arms—What Then? 
No. 727. 
Rotary in Wartime. No. 766. 

















ROTARY 


ROAD SIGNS 


Desirable for every com 
munity. Design drawn 
by an artist, modeled in 
clay by a sculptor, re 
produced in wax and 
cast into a meta! pattern, 
holding its shape in 
10 "x24 late, Silicon definitely. Available in 
Aluminum, finished in 18” and 30” only. Prices 
Detac ima nd oT wiwow ‘ 

as illustrated, $12.00 ire reasonaDiec 


complete 


* Ro ary y, Whee with 


We will gladly send you our descriptive folder upon 
request, which does nor obligate you m any way 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK CALIFORNIA 








USE A WORLD MAP 


How many Rotary Clubs are there? Where 
are they? Is “Rotary”? domestic or inter 
national? 

A Rotary club recently purchased from us 
a large world map on which they answered 
these questions for their fellow townspeople 
very effectively, by using glass headed pins 
to show the distribution of Rotary Clubs 
around the world. This map was displayed 
in the window of a local store. 

Perhaps your club would like to do educa 
tional work like this, to tell your neighbors 
graphically and colorfully about the ramifi 
cations of Rotary ‘round the world. 

Size of map 86x64 inches. Scale 300 
miles to the inch. Printed in colors. Avail 
able in several forms of mounting, beginning 
at $7.50. Write for circular. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, IHMinois 











SPEAKER'S DESK 


For use on banquet 
tables, etc. 19” 
front, 18” high 
18” deep. 


A piece of furniture 
that most every clut 
needs for the conver 
jence of speakers, 

These desks are made only as ordered plain 
finish and require 2 to 4 days for delivery 

EACH, $4.50 
Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
503S Wells St. 





Chicag>s 

















EVERYTHIN CLUB NEEDS 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL: HAMPTON CO. 


CHICAGO 


325 W. MADISON ST. 








eo 
We vt L 1 write your 
m Ee subject. 


JOKES 
sTU 





Confidential. 


Public Speaking’ M: ant $i. Om. 
c oy r’s Handbc 0k a 


with Instant riiame 2 Guide, 
$1. C urrent Book Review talk. 50 

“New Jokes and Humorous Talks,"’ pre- 
pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 
Illustrative Anecdotes. $1 Stag Night Stories, $1. 
Stunt Book, $1; Ladies 
gram. $5; Comic Debates. $2: Pro- 
gram Cha:rman’s Fun Book, $1. Banquet Book, $1. 


National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 











For the Program Maker—the 1939 
Index to THE ROTARIAN is now 
available. Here is a convenient 
reference help. Order yours today 
from the office of the magazine: 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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HISTORY WAS MADE 
at Rotary’s 3lst annual reunion, 
held at Havana. Some of it is 
recorded in statistics and in leg- 
islation, but, as is so often the 
case, the most important results 
are the intangibles, the ideas and 
impressions indelibly stamped on 
the minds of those attending. Ro- 
tary’s internationality was evi- 
denced less by delegates present 
from many lands than by those 
who were unable to come. Their 
absence was the most eloquent 
testimony in a week of inspired 
speeches to the need of renewed 
devotion to Rotary’s newest and 
most comprehensive Object: 

The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, good- 
will, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business 
and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 


PRESIDENT PEREIRA 
keynoted that thought with his 
emphasis upon “More Clubs 
More Friends!,” which is the 
theme of his guest-editorial mes- 
sage to Rotarians of the world. It 
is a thoughtful statement from the 
man who has been selected to lead 
Rotary during a vear sure 
fraught with problems and _ per- 
plexities without precedent. The 
response he received at Havana is 
an earnest that his appeal for 
steadfastness and courage will be 
heeded. Rotary marches on! 


+ 


to be 


“WE IN CUBA 
have had a depression so long,” 
Dr. Luis Machado, Chairman of 
the Havana Host Club Conven- 
tion Committee, once facetiously 
observed, “that we think of it as 
part of the climate—so we have 
learned how to do things without 
money.” Convention-goers will 
have their reservations on his first 
point, but will agree with una- 
nimity that Cuban Rotarians did 
not stint themselves in providing 
all that is essential for a success- 
ful Convention—especially a per- 
sonal emphasis on the Rotary 
ideal of service. When you 
stop to think upon it, Rotary serv- 
ice is a personal matter. Contribu- 
tions in money are simply a sub- 
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stitute for it—and a poor one un- 
less given in that spirit. James 
Russell Lowell said it well: ‘For 
the gift without the giver is bare.” 


THE 1941 CONVENTION 
had been tentatively scheduled for 
Toronto, Canada, but with the 
war having intervened, that visit 
of Rotary to the second country 
to have Clubs must be postponed 
—regretfully. The Board of Di- 
rectors after a careful canvass of 
eligible cities has selected Denver, 
Colorado, and already plans are 
maturing for another notable re- 
union. Denver, as everybody 
knows, is favorably situated in a 
picturesque section of America, a 
fact which will suggest to many a 
Rotary family the possibilities of 
combining Convention-going and 
a happy vacation next Summer in 
the Rockies. 


THE BOY OR GIRL 
who was graduated from an Amer- 
ican college in June faces as good 
as or better prospects for a job 
than did those of the class of 1939. 
One survey of 299 institutions of 
higher learning reveals that they 
expect at least half of their grad- 
uates to be employed before snow 
flies. This is a prognostication 
that will cheer those Rotarians 
who, having studied the matter 
deeply, believe that the core of the 
so-called youth problem is eco- 
nomic. 


HATS ARE OFF TO 
Rotarians of Atlanta, Georgia! 
Their 18-year-old Educational 
Foundation has helped more than 
1,000 young Georgians to com- 
plete their college studies. Contri- 
butions of Rotarians and friends 
to this outstanding student loan 
fund total $85,000. . . . And if fig- 
ures interest you, make note that 
more than 1% million dollars are 
in the principal of student loan 
funds sponsored by Rotarians 
around the world. 


WHAT DO TWO ROTARIANS 
who are in dispute over a business 
matter do? That problem arose 
a few months ago when a Rotarian 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and a 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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Rotarian in Rochester, New York. 
were in controversy over a $2,500 
item. Instead of going to court, 
they conferred and compromised 
on $1,250 with the understanding 
that $500 of it was to be given to 
the Boys’ Fund of the Milwaukee 
Rotary Club and $500 to the Ro- 
tary Crippled Children’s Home of 
Rochester. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY YEAR 
for Rotary has come to a Close. 
Hardly had it started before war 
disrupted world affairs. Presi- 
dent Head’s tour of European 
Clubs, which had been anticipated 
with great pleasure by Continen- 
tal Rotarians because of his lin- 
guistic abilities, was cancelled. 
Then the Convention scheduled 
for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was 
postponed and for a while blitz- 
kriegs threatened to torpedo plans 
to hold it in Havana. However, 
with a steady hand at the helm, 
the good ship Rotary has come 
through—scarred, it is true, but 
seaworthy. Rotarians at Havana 
not without reason gave to Dr. 
Head an accolade of praise. 


BLITZKRIEGS BRING 
problems for editors, too, especial- 
ly editors of magazines. ... As 
these words are being written, the 
mail clerk brings in the April 
Revue Hebdomadaire du 61e Dis- 
trict (Belgium and Luxembourg), 
which reports a speech of a Ro- 
tarian who was hopeful for a good 
tourist business in Luxembourg. 
So quickly do conditions change 
that actually before mailed word 
telling of two new Rotary Clubs 
in Denmark had reached THE Ro- 
TARIAN Offices, they presumably 
had ceased to exist. Last month 
it was necessary to stop presses 
twice to delete or to edit items 
telling of Rotary activities in 
countries which were at peace 
when the presses started to roll, 
but which were invaded a few 
hours later. Similarly, news re- 
ported in this issue may be lamen- 
tably outdated before the ink is 
dry. Obviously, how Rotary fares 
in war-stricken lands is a question 
extremely difficult to answer. We 
shall, however, continue to try to 
keep you posted. 
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